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CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 





No country is invested with so many attrac- 
tions as Italy. Through all the fluctuations of 
time, she holds a charm for the scholar, the 
poet, the painter, the politician, which belongs 
to no other land. For a period of twenty- 
five hundred years her history is unbroken. 
Within her narrow borders institutions have 
existed, literature has been produced, arts and 
sciences have flourished, social customs have 
prevailed, illustrious men and women have 
lived, whose influence has moulded the char- 
acter and development of every civilized na- 
tion. But this long extent of history is not 
without the changes incident to all the affairs 
of men. Epoch succeeds to epoch, each char- 
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acterized by its own peculiar features, and 
possessing a different meaning to the student 
who is striving to read her life. But there is 
one period which stands conspicuously above 
all others for the brilliancy of its achievements 
and its influence upon the culture of the 
world. We call it the Renaissance, because 
Italy was then born anew into a higher and 
better existence. It was then that, after cen- 
turies of darkness and despair, the revival of 
intellectual life and the recovery of individual 
independence took place, from which has come 
in direct descent the civilization of the present 
age. It was then that the human spirit put 
forth those manifestations of power and beauty 
which men now treasure so lovingly; that 
those works of art and literature came into be- 
ing which served as an inspiration for the other 
nations of Europe; that freedom of thought 
was born; that social life took on new forms of 
refinement; that trade and commerce rose into 
political power and the barbarism of feudalism 
was extinguished forever. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the full 
bloom of the Renaissance possesses a larger 
degree of interest, or affords more useful les- 
sons, than its budding years. Besides, the 
condition of society in the Italian States at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century cannot be 
fully understood until we have learned to put 
a proper estimate upon the struggles, the as- 
pirations, the achievements, out of which the 
state of things then existing grew. We are 
led, therefore, to trace tlie course of events in 
Italy during that part of the Middle Ages pre- 
ceding the time when the Free Cities had 
reached their full development; and it is to this 
important period that the book under review 
is devoted. The author, however, keeps the 
full Renaissance constantly in view, and the 
work will be found to be a valuable introduc- 
tion to the epoch which followed the events 
and principles he has set forth with so compre- 
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hensive an understanding of their meaning and 
influence. 

The title of the work is fairly descriptive of 
its contents. It is not an architectural treatise. 
The purpose of the author is to exhibit the 
great ecclesiastical buildings of Italy as the 
most characteristic outgrowth of the life of the 
people who raised them. He has taken the 
three representative churches, St. Mark’s at 
Venice, Our Lady of the Assumption at Siena, 
and St. Mary of the Flower at Florence, as ex- 
amples of the motives which prompted and the 
methods which were pursued in the Church- 
Building of the Middle Ages. He does not 
give us the details of construction and decora- 
tion; but he shows us how these noble edifices 
grew out of the piety, the power, the wealth, 
the culture of the cities which hold them. 
This is the true way to approach the whole 
range of activities belonging to a period when 
men thought and lived with a passionate ear- 
nestness that has no parallel in history. No 
history is of much account which separates the 
moral and intellectual products of a nation from 
the life of its people. But this principle is of 
paramount importance in dealing with the me- 
dizval Italian States; and the manner in 
which Professor Norton has emphasized it 
throughout his book is deserving of special 
notice. He begins, therefore, with a sketch of 
society in the Middle Ages, and after indicat- 
ing the degraded condition of the arts following 
upon the fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
gradual improvement arising from the efforts 
of Charlemagne, he starts with the opening of 
the eleventh century as a convenient date for 
the earliest revival of those interests from 
which new social conditions took their rise. 
Christianity as embodied in the Church, and 
the tradition of the Roman Empire, were the 
forces which brought order out of chaos, and 
impressed upon the Western nations that 
moral unity which is the “ essential and char- 
acteristic feature of the modern world.” Now, 
this quality of the new civilization finds its 
truest expression in architecture. Of all the 
arts this one stands most intimately related to 
the thought and feeling of a people. It was 
in church - building, therefore, that the Ital- 
ians sought to realize the moral ideals and ar- 
tistic promptings which had slowly been formed 
out of their varied experience. The strength 
of religious convictions and the sense of civil 
order and security prevailing throughout Eu- 





rope towards the close of the tenth century 
became manifest in a general zeal for the 
building of churches. As Professor Norton 
finely says, “it was a work for the glory of God 
and of His mother, for the honor of the saints, 
for the credit of the community, for the eter- 
nal benefit of every individual. The hearts 
and the imaginations of all men were engaged 
in it; the dispersed resources of the people were 
brought together to achieve it ; capacities that 
had long been unused were evoked, and, as in 
other ages, a vivid and earnest faith found its 
just and characteristic expression.” 

In Italy, the circumstances from which this 
active interest in church-building had its 
origin were somewhat different from those in 
other parts of Europe. The civic communi- 
ties divided with the ecclesiastical authorities 
the control of the church edifices, and hence 
a much larger degree of interest gathers 
around their history than belongs to the cathe- 
drals of Germany, France, and England, erected 
at the same time. The Italian cathedral was 
the centre of the civil as well as the religious 
life of the people. Indeed, the two are insep- 
arable. The foreign wars, the intestine com- 
motions, the public life, the arts and letters of 
the commonwealths into which Italy was 
divided at this time, are all more or less inti- 
mately connected with the great churches 
which stand as the chief witnesses of their 
wealth, power, and culture. It is for this 
reason, doubtless, that Professor Norton has 
chosen the Italian cathedrals for the illustra- 
tion of his theme. We can imagine, also, 
that the charm which belongs to Italian art in 
all its forms was not without weight in determ- 
ining the selection. At any rate, we have 
cause to feel grateful to him for having pre- 
sented the subject in relations which have the 
double advantage of artistic interest and his- 
toric instruction. 

For the story of the building of the three 
great churches that are among the noblest pos- 
sessions of Italy, we must send the reader to 
the book itself; but a slight sketch may suf- 
fice to indicate the scope and method of the 
work. The part devoted to St. Mark’s is 
short; but the unique character of the place 
where it stands and the people who created it; 
the commercial, political, and religious aspects 
of life which led to its foundation and suc- 
cessive enlargement till it became one of the 
most beautiful, as it is one of the most ven- 
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erable, “among the noble works of men which 
adorn the face of the world,” are described 
with dignified and glowing eloquence. The 
romantic incidents that make the history of 
the sea-begirt city read like a drama pass 
rapidly before us. The church changes in 
style and grows in size, is enriched with 
marble and mosaic, sculpture and picture, re- 
flecting from century to century the moral 
history of the noble and splendid city, till at 
last, covered with whatever wealth could buy 
or art create, it became the shrine of the 
“ half-divine ideal figure” into which Venice 
had become personified by the imagination of 
her people, and was left to stand as a witness 
of what the great Republic had done to elevate 
and refine mankind. 

The history of the Sienese church, Our Lady 
of the Assumption, opens up new views of Ita- 
lian life. The civil history which is interwoven 
with the records of the building of the cathe- 
dral carries us into the strife that raged for 
centuries between Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
None of the great Italian churches is more 
directly the outgrowth of the political history 
of the communities which built them than 
that of Siena. It was founded as an act of 
devotion for a great victory, and the magnifi- 
cent design for its extension, which was 
adopted in the days of her highest prosperity, 
was only abandoned when disaster and ruin 
had overtaken the city. It was the central 
figure amidst a multitude of splendid buildings, 
and was called by the distinctive title of 
I’ Opera—* The Work.” In spite of the 
troubles which made Siena the constant theatre 
of bloody tumults and filled her with hate and 
vengeance, high upon one of the picturesque 
hills that rise in the middle of the town, out 
of their riches, their civic pride, their love of 
art, the people raised this church to the glory 
of Our Lady of the Assumption. Festivals, 
taxes, offerings, decrees of Council, the co- 
operation of trade-guilds, the advice of sapi- 
entes viri—“ judicious men ”—were called into 
requisition to push forward the “Opera.” 
Duccio decorated its walls with frescoes, and 
Niccolo Pisano sculptured the pulpit which 
men still journey from far and wide to see. 
The greatness and the shame of Siena are 
written indelibly upon the walls of her stu- 
pendous church. The ruins that mark the 
failure of lofty ambition stand side by side 
with the carved marbles of realized grandeur 





and beauty, and the people of other lands 
may read the lessons which both alike show 
forth. 

The last part, amounting to nearly one-half 
of the book, is devoted to St. Mary of the 
Flower. The narrative of the building of this 
church is an admirable piece of historical 
writing: and it is not hard to discover that 
Florence holds the chief place in the author’s 
heart. Starting with the days when, as 
Machiavelli tells us, Florence was “full of 
men, of riches, and of renown,” we find her 
citizens—in the year 1294—taking measures 
for building the new cathedral, “which was 
destined to become the most characteristic 
and impressive edifice ” within her walls, and 
“to employ her chief artists for the next two 
hundred years.” The great Guelf city could not 
brook that rival cities, inferior to herself in all 
the elements of power and prosperity, should 
boast of churches finer than her own; and so 
she set to work to rear that mighty structure 
in and around which were to be enacted the 
stirring scenes of her glorious history. The 
first master to whom the undertaking was 
committed was Arnolfo di Cambio, an artist 
whose genius is perpetuated in many noble 
buildings at Florence. Then came Giotto, 
who not only carried forward the work on the 
Cathedral, but raised by its side that wondrous 
Campanile which remains to this day unique 
among the works of man in stone. Next 
followed Brunelleschi, who set up the mighty 
dome and made the final plans according to 
which, in 1467, twenty years after his death, 
the vast church was finished, the highest stone 
was set upon the lantern; and with this act, as 
Professor Norton remarks, “ the interest of the 
history of St. Mary of the Flower as a work of 
religious faith, of civic pride, of artistic genius, 
comes to an end. Few cities possess a nobler 
or more characteristic monument of the great 
achievements of their people in the past. Few 
cities have nurtured a people so worthy of such 
a memorial as those of Florence.” 

We have left but little room to speak of the 
manner in which Professor Norton has told the 
story so imperfectly outlined above. It will 
be enough to say that we have seldom read a 
book so full of rare and finished culture, ‘so 
fascinatiag in style, and so rich in the instruc- 
tion which history properly written is capable 
of affording. The words he uses in speaking 
of Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice” might well 
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be applied to his own work—“the dry bones 
of history are changed to a body with a living 
soul.” We need scarcely add that the author 
holds a distinguished place among scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the study of 
Italian history and art. He has published few 
books, and the present work is the first in 
which he has addressed himself to the popular 
mind. He will receive the thanks of special 
students for the valuable matter he ‘has 
gathered in the notes and appendix; but we 
should be greatly disappointed if the book is 
not appreciated by many who will care little 
for the learning it contains. It is worthy to 
be read by all, as well for the greatness of its 
subject as the eloquence and high moral 
purpose with which it is written. We must 
express our sincerest obligations to Professor 
Norton for so brilliant a contribution to the 
literature of a theme about which so much has 
already been published; and we take the 
liberty of expressing the hope that he will be 
less chary hereafter of his learning and accom- 
plishments. James Mac Atister. 








“NEW COLORADO.” * 





The recent writing about Colorado, and es- 
pecially the voluminous newspaper correspond- 
ence, has been mainly of two sorts. One of 
these has concerned itself with the serious— 
though conspicuously not the sober—aspect of 
things. It has dealt heavily in figures and 
technical terms—given details, more or less 
vague, of amazing “strikes,” discoursed with 
fluent and impressive wisdom of carbonates and 
fissure veins, of claims and ranches, of assess- 
ments and hanging-walls and high and low 
grade ores. The other has given us what may 
be called the border-ruffian view, set forth in 
the “ Waal - stranger - you - just-everlastingly- 
bet-your-life” dialect, which, as everybody 
knows, is the only form of speech employed 
west of the Missouri River. 

In this respect it seems, as in other points 
we are expressly informed, Mr. Hayes has 
sought the middle course, and on the whole 
with marked success. He writes from the 
standpoint of an intelligent traveller whose 
ohly specialty is general observation, and 
whose eye is single to that which will interest 





* New CoLorapo anp THE Santa Fe Tram. By A. A. Hayes, 
Jr., A.M., Fellow of the American Geographical Society and 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 





the public. It does not fall within his purpose 
to display, if he possesses, the keen political in- 
sight which made the late Mr. Bowles’s record 
of his Western journey so singularly valuable; 
he gives proportionately less space to facts, in 
the statistical and economical sense, than does 
Mr. Nordhoff in his “ California,” with which 
in its general purpose this book has much in 
common. He is simply a good-humored tour- 
ist, who has seen and admired the resources of 
Colorado, commercial, zesthetic, and social, and 
has given to the world, first in the magazines, 
and now more fully in this attractive volume, 
the various impressions that lie in his note- 
book or his memory. His style is always read- 
able, often something better; and if his play- 
fulness is at times a little exuberant and his 
Western dialect somewhat too elaborately 
picturesque, these are after all only faults of 
detail, and may well be overlooked in view of 
the very agreeable general effect of the beok. 

Mr. Hayes has chosen his title, “ Neve Col- 
orado,” because, as he forcibly suggests, the 
country he describes—the “ Centennial State,” 
as he is fond of calling it—differs as completely 
from that visited by earlier travellers as if it 
belonged to another century or hemisphere. 
“ Tts renaissance,” he says, “ dates but about 
two years back.” One is almost inclined to 
regret that some term of comparative or inter- 
mediate force could not be found for Colorado 
in its present state of transition,—for nothing 
seems more certain than that ten or twenty 
years in the future will bring about greater 
changes even than those of the past; and Mr. 
Hayes’s successor in 1895 will find a certain 
inconvenience in the fact that the word “ new” 
has been preémpted. 

The course of the author’s wanderings is 
marked out with sufficient clearness in the 
sportive intermezzos with which he passes from 
one point of importance to another; though 
without some attention one might find it hard 
to understand how the. passage was made from 
the cattle ranch near Pueblo to the El Paso 
sheep-farm, or thence to the club-house at 
Colorado Springs, “ with sage-green paper on 
the wall, if you please, and a gilt dado and 
Eastlake furniture.” 

A certain far-away sense of personality is 
kept up throughout these shifting scenes by the 
constant presence of a shadowy “Colonel” 
and his artist friend the “ Commodore,” whose 
joint and several experiences are made the 
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framework of the narrative. There are also 
two dburros (small donkeys, known in the West 
as “ Jacks”), gracefully named “ Esmeralda” 
and “ Montezuma,” which pursue the unhappy 
Colonel with a persistent malignity that is 
dimly seen to be inspired by the jocose Com- 
modore; and though the reader’s expectation 
of a catastrophe in connection with these play- 
ful animals is disappointed at last, it serves to 
fix his attention through a number of chapters. 
Facts and figures are introduced without stiff- 
ness and are so arranged as to be readily 
understood; descriptions are given in easy and 
unaffected style—indeed, there seems to be an 
intention of sarcasm in an allusion to the 
“ expansiveness” of a quoted from 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow; and the whole book bears 
the marks of careful if not profound study 
and entire truthfulness of intention. 

The fullest consideration is given to the cat- 
tle and sheep-raising industries, on which pub- 
lic attention has remained fixed, to a large 
extent, even since the startling mineral dis- 
coveries. The life of ranchmen and sheep 
farmers, their processes, risks and prospects 
are accurately set forth, and tables are added, 
showing what returns may fairly be counted 
on from investments in this direction. Into 
the details of mining operations Mr. Hayes 
wisely omits to enter, and his readers will be 
no less grateful to him for avoiding this well- 
trodden ground than for his lively accounts of 
Rosita, Silver Cliff, Leadville, and other centres 
of mineral wealth. 

There will be many to sympathize with Mr. 
Hayes in his protest, ineffectual though it be, 
against the shockingly prosaic names which 
Western ingenuity is devising for many local- 
ities in Colorado. In addition to the “ Green- 
horn” and “ Hardscrabble” to which he 
alludes, the writer recalls, within a distance of 
a dozen miles, in the part of the State with 
which he is most familiar, a noble mountain 
called “Cookstove;” a stream whose name 
has been changed from “ Cascade” to “ Brush 
Creek ”; a settlement officially named Howe- 
ville, but universally known as “ Jack’s Cab- 
in”; two fine guiches bearing respectively the 
elegant designations of “ Poverty” and “O- 
be-joyful”; while not far away is “ Dirty- 
man’s Ranch,” and just over the Range a 
pretty little town has lately been punished for 
its nearness to a rich mine by receiving the 
new name of “ Tin-cup.” 





Perhaps the parts of the book of most per- 
manent value are the very dissimilar chapters 
XII. and XIV. The latter contains a frank 
and clear discussion of Colorado from a sani- 
tary point of view, and gives us the opinions 
and advice of a sensible and experienced phy- 
sician on this interesting question. The other 
chapter referred to is entitled “ An Unwritten 
Episode of the late War,” and in it one may 
read, with a thrill of excitement even now 
when the danger is past, of the narrow victory 
by which the heroism of Colorado mountaineer- 
militia checked and threw back a perilous 
movement of the Rebel forces, directed with 
every prospect of success against New Mexico, 
Utah, and the Pacific States. 

It should be said that the illustrations do 
in an unusual degree illustrate the text. Such 
drawings as “ Freighting in Mosquito Pass,” 
“ Kokomo,” and many others that might be 
mentioned, shed real light upon the scenes 
they represent. A well-arranged table of rail- 
road routes brings the volume to an appro- 


priate close. Cares S. Horr. 








FOUR CENTURIES OF LETTERS,* 





Mr. Scoones, with the assistance of an un- 
named lady whose feminine suggestions crop 
out in a good many of the head-notes, has 
gone through the labor, as he tells us, of “a 
careful survey of nearly five hundred volumes” 
to make a book of less than 600 pages, which 
the Harpers have reprinted from duplicates of 
the English plates. The selections from each 
writer are necessarily few in number, and 
almost necessarily good. Nothing short of 
stupidity on the part of the editor could fail 
to make an interesting volume out of such 
material, and Mr. Scoones is not stupid. On 
the contrary his notes, which are prefixed to 
almost every letter, show great industry in 
gathering facts illustrative of the text, and are 
for the most part well written. His rather 
free expressions of opinion as to men and 
affairs alluded to by the writers, may perhaps 
be excused when it is remembered how little 
chance he had to cut any figure himself in his 
own book, and how great the temptation was 
to magnify his slender opportunities. 





*“ Four CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS. Selections from the 
co respondence of one hundred and fifty writers, from the 
period of the Paston letters to the present day. Edited and 
arranged by W. Baptiste Scoones. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Perhaps the most readable of the letters to 
John Paston is the one from his younger 
brother William, then a schoolboy at Eton, 
dated Nov. 7, 1478, to his “Ryght reverent 
and worchepful brodyr,” acknowledging the 
receipt of a “lettyr, and a nobyll in gowlde 
therin,” and adding: 

“ Ferthermor, my creansyr Mayster Thomas, hert- 
ely recomanded hym to yow, and he praythe yow to 
sende hym sum mony for my comons, for he seythe 
ye be xx“s. in hys dette, for a monthe was to pay for 
when he had mony laste. Also, I beseche yow to 
sende me a hose clothe, one for the halydays of 
sum colore, and anothyr for the workyng days, 
how corse so ever it be it makyth no matyr; anda 
stomechere, and ij schyrtes, and a peyer of sclyppers.” 


The young collegian also expresses some yearn- 
ing for town life, for he suggests that he 
might come up “be watyr, and sporte me with 
yow in London a day or ij thys terme tyme.” 

There is a pitiful letter from Cardinal Wolsey, 
dated 1529, to Secretary Gardiner, “ wrytten 
hastely at Asher, with the rude and shackyng 
hand of your dayly bedysman,” praying that 
some provision may be made for his mainten- 
ance, who had lately been the richest subject 
in England, and that he might be “removyd 
to some other dryer ayer and place,” because 
he is “contynuying here in this mowest & 
corupt ayer, beyng enteryd into the passyon of 
the dropsy;” and he pathetically adds, “I can- 
not lyve.” 

Queen Elizabeth writes to her “ Right deare 
brother,” James VI. of Scotland, in 1585, 
giving him a good, vigorous shake for his 
“ contrarious dealings,” as follows: 


“Tam wel pleased to take any coulor to defend 
your honor, and hope that you wyl remember that 
who seaketh two stringes to one vowe, he may shute 
strong, but never strait; and if you suppose that 
princes causes be vailed so couvertly that no intelli- 
gence may bewraye them, deceave not yourselfe; 
we old foxes can find shiftes to save ourselves by 
others malice, and come by knowledge of greattest 
secreat, spetiallye if it touche our freholde. It be- 
cometh, therefor, all our rencq to deale sincerely, lest, 
if we use it not, whan we do it, we be hardly be- 
leaved.” 


The interest in the specimen letter that is 
given from Izaak Walton hinges chiefly on the 
information it contains, derived mostly from 
“my Lord of Winton,” about Ben Jonson. 
He tells how Ben was in “the uppermost form 
in Westminster School, at which time his 
father died, and his mother married a brick- 
layer, who made him (much against his will) 





to help him in his trade;” how, after a while, 
“ Ben began to set up for himself in the trade 
by which he got his subsistence and fame;” 
how in his last days he was much “afflicted 
that he had profaned the Scripture in his plays, 
and lamented it with horror; yet at that time 
of his long retirement, his pensions (so much 
as came in) were given to a woman that gov- 
erned him, with whom he lived and died near 
the Abbey at Westminster;” and how “neither 
he nor she took much care for next week, and 
would be sure not to want wine, of which he 
usually took too much before he went to bed, 
if not oftener and sooner.” 

Four letters of Oliver Cromwell are given, 
the first of which gives to Speaker Lenthall 
some account of “the great things the Lord 
hath wrought for the Commonwealth and for 
His People ” in the battle of Worcester. “The 
dimensions of this mercy,” says Oliver, “are 
above my thoughts. It is, for aught I know, 
a crowning mercy.” 

It throws a curious side-light upon the pub- 
lic amusements of the aristocracy of London 
in 1699, to read from Sir Hans Sloane, whose 
house stood on the present site of the British 
Museum, that “ This day a large tiger was 
baited by three bear-dogs, one after another. 
The owner got about £300 for this show,” 
he adds, “the best seats being a guinea, and 
the worst five shillings.” It was evidently 
reckoned a very choice entertainment, or Sir 
Hans would not have been there; and it was 
sufficiently high-priced to keep the vulgar out. 

The great Lord Bolingbroke writes to Swift, 
Pope and Gay as “ the Three Yahoos of Twick- 
enham, Jonathan, Alexander, John;” and 
Pope, in a postscript to a letter from Boling- 
broke to Swift, shows about the only attractive 
side he ever had, by speaking tenderly of his 
mother. Four of the letters from Lord Ches- 
terfield to his son are given, and they lead one 
to imagine what the poor boy must have suf- 
fered in reading the other 396 which were 
published by his own widow. Charles Tay- 
lour is not known to fame, but his one letter 
is interesting for the account it gives of how 
the poet Farquhar discovered the dramatic 
talent of Nanny Oldfield when she was a bar- 
maid in the Mitre Tavern, by hearing her read 
“The Scornful Lady.” To change from the 
theatre to the church, John Wesley lays down 
sound advice to John King, who is described 
as “one of his Preachers in America”: 
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“T advised you once, and you took it as an affront; 
nevertheless I will do it once more. Scream no 
more, at the peril of your soul. God now warns you 
by me, whom He has set over you. Speak as 
earnestly as you can, but do not scream. Speak with 
all your heart, but with a moderate voice. It is said 
of our Lord, ‘ He shall not ery’; the word properly 
means ‘ He shal] not seream.’” 

There are few things in literature more sat- 
isfying to the natural man than Dr. Johnson's 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield when he 
heard that the noble Earl had written in com- 
mendation of his Dictionary. 

“Seven years, my Lord, have now past since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have been pushing 
on my work through difficulties, of which it is use- 
less to complain, and have brought it at last to the 
verge of publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
patron before. * * * The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, 
had been kind; but it has been delayed iill I am in- 
different, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it.” 

There is a letter from Elizabeth Montagu 
to Benjamin Stillingfleet, who was the original 
“ biue-stocking ”’ in the literary assemblies at 
Mrs. Montagu’s house; one from Oliver Gold- 
smith to Mr. Griffith, on the subject of being 
sent to jail for debt; a rhymed epistle from 
Cowper to Mrs. Newton, commencing, 


“ A noble theme demands a noble verse; 
In such I thank you for your fine oysters "’; 


a letter from Crabbe to Edmund Burke, beg- 
ging for a loan of money wherewith to keep 
himself out of prison; three letters from Lord 
Nelson, addressed to his wife as “ My dearest 
Fanny,” and one to Lady Hamilton as “ My 
dearest beloved Emma”; and one from Syd- 
ney Smith, which is short enough to give en- 
tire. It was written to the author of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends ”: 

“Many thanks, my dear sir, for your kind present 
of game. If there is a pure and elevated pleasure in 
this world it is the roast pheasant and bread sauce. 
Barn door fowls for dissenters, but for the real 
churchman, the thirty-nine times articled clerk—the 
pheasant, the pheasant!” 

Lamb, Keats, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and a multitude of others who were in every 
sense notable men of letters, are represented 
in this volume, which to the ordinary reader 
gives as much from each as he will be likely 
to find time to study and understand. 

Norman C. PERKINS. 








A “ POPULAR” NOVEDL.* 





“Boiled down” to a tenth part of its present 
quantity, and with a few other changes, Mr. 
Roe’s “ Day of Fate” might have made a very 
good magazine story. By this it is not meant 
to disparage magazine stories, which, as is 
known at least tc those who write and those who 
print them, are not among the easiest of achieve- 
ments in the way of fiction. The comparison 
is not intended, either, to disparage Mr. Roe’s 
novel, but rather to describe it. For, even 
with Mr. Roe’s resources of diction, it would 
seem to be fairly a matter of doubt whether 
there is enough good material in the story for a 
four hundred and fifty page volume. As its 
title implies, it is (almost) a story of a single 
day; at least, the evening of the first day—the 
day of the most important happenings of the 
story—finds us well-nigh half-through the 
book. These events may be easily stated—or, 
rather, hinted at: for to pretend to state them 
in a few dozen lines might seem to imply a 
slight to Mr. Roe’s four hundred and fifty 
pages. 

A fagged-out newspaper-man (do newspa- 
per-men appreciate the rapidity with which 
they are superseding young clergymen and 
college students as characters in fiction?) hear- 
ing it gently hinted by one of his printers that 
his mental faculties are fast becoming “ pi,” 
and cherishing, it is to be inferred, some re- 
gard for the mental faculties of his readers, 
breaks away from the office on a Saturday, and, 
taking a train for he cares not where, stops at 
a village whose name he does not know, and 
very sensibly indulges in a fifteen hours’ sleep 
at the village inn. After this fortifying pro- 
cess, he treats his jaded faculties to another 
diversion by going to church. It chances to 
be a Quaker meeting-house; and in one of the 
pews sits a young Quakeress, under the in- 
spiration of whose “ perfect profile” the night- 
editor presently feels as if he “ could become 
a poet, a painter, and even a lover.” Coming 
out, her father invites him home to dinner— 
he having “ angled” with his “ utmost skill” 
for an invitation. The family is an uncom- 
monly charming one; but the night-editor is 
charmed chiefly by the owner of the “ perfect 
profile ”—a lovely young creature, whose smile 





*A Day or Fats. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “A Face 
Mlumined,” “Near to Nature’s Heart,” “Barriers Burned 
Away,” etc., etc. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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he finds to be not so much “ the lighting up of 
the entire visage” as it is “an affair of facial 
muscles.” Having “ an hour on his hands, and 
thoughts that called no one master,” the rapid 
night-editor falls in love with the young Quak- 
eress, and feels that his “ hour of destiny had 
come”; and it is difficult to say what might 
not have happened if the dinner-bell had not 
just then sounded. At the table he meets 
another young woman, “very colorless and 
unattractive” in comparison with the “ radiant 
creature ” who has so impressed him with her 
perfect profile and her smile of the facial mus- 
cles. But after a few attempts at conversation 
he is shocked to find that his “ perfect flower 
of womanhood had revealed nothing definitely 
save a good appetite ”; which so depresses the 
worn-out journalist that he retires to his room 
and goes to sleep again. Awakening after an 
hour or two, he goes into the parlor and finds 
the colorless young woman reading a news- 
paper. His “heart gave a bound”; it is the 
journal of which he is night-editor; and, in- 
spired by this sign of appreciation, he enters 
into conversation with her, in which he draws 
out her pretty free comments on the journal in 
question before “appalling” her with the 
revelation of his connection with it. During 
the family conversations of the afternoon and 
evening—which are very full indeed, occupy- 
ing a good many generous chapters, and in 
which the momentous fact that the hero is an 
“ editor” seems to form a leading topic—it is 
revealed that the colorless young woman is a 
music-teacher from the city, and that her mind 
and character are by no means as colorless as 
her face. To fall in love with two young 
women successively in the same house on the 
same afternoon, is a task to which not every 
well man would wish to confess himself equal; 
and it must be taken as a mark of the high ap- 
preciation in which Mr. Roe holds the versa- 
tility and resources of newspaper-men, that 
this jaded night-editor is able to accomplish 
the feat with apparent ease. Not long after 
supper, while listening to some music in the 
parlor, he finds that he has met in the fair mu- 
sician “ the one woman of the world, the mis- 
tress of his fate.” The matter is helped along 
by a sudden thunder-shower, which presently 
becomes terrific; and when the house is struck 
by lightning, the night-editor who has just 
fallen in love and a farm-boy who had just 
fallen asleep, are the only ones who escape a 





shock. They climb to the roof with buckets 
of water, and having quenched the flames they 
seek torevive the unconscious inmates—a task 
of no little difficulty; but it is presently accom- 
plished, and what might else have proved a 
dreadful tragedy is averted by the heroic ef- 
forts of the newspaper-man. The episode has 
given him an opportunity of rubbing the mu- 
sic-teacher’s hand while restoring her to con- 
sciousness; and the next morning, meeting her 
on the piazza, he asks for the hand which he 
has rubbed, and then learns that it “ belongs 
to another.” This information appears to sur- 
prise him; and its effects, with those of the 
wetting which he received while on the roof, 
send him to bed with a fever, during which he 
becomes delirious and discloses his love-affairs 
to various members of the household. After 
an amount of flounderings and vacillations 
which the author finds to suffice for two hun- 
dred pages or more, the night-editor tears him- 
self away from the Quaker family and returns 
to his work. The music-teacher is so disquiet- 
ed by her experience that she finds a pretext 
for breaking her engagement with the “ rich 
New York banker,” and retires to the obscur- 
ity of a Western city, resolved never to 
marry, and refusing to have any correspond- 
ence with the night-editor, and even stopping 
her paper—a calamity which he “ felt keenly.” 
But he does not yet despair. Examining 
the subscription list, he finds it contains the 
name of the person whom his loved one is 
visiting; and—having now been “ promoted ” 
on the paper—he conceives the ingenious de- 
vice of addressing her “ through the editorial 
page.” He “wrote chiefly for one reader,” 
never touching a question till he had “ first 
looked at it from her standpoint.” He“ labored 
for weeks over an editorial entitled ‘Truth ver- 
sus Conscience,’ and sent it like an arrow into 
the West.” After this interesting revelation 
of the hero’s notions of conducting a daily 
journal, it may be imagined that all further 
difficulties in his path are easily got over. He 
and his solitary reader presently make a sim- 
ultaneous movement toward the Quaker farm- 
house, and there is no longer the need of keep- 
ing up a daily paper to afford them the means 
of communication. The concluding arrange- 
ments are made with that swiftness which 
characterized the love-making in its earlier 
stages-—and “these were wed, and merrily 
rang the bells”; while the rejected banker 
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seeks and finds consolation in marrying the 
owner of the “ perfect profile,” who has im- 
proved so much that her smile is no longer 
“an affair of facial muscles,” but under the 
inspiring influence of love has become an hab- 
itual “ lighting up of the entire visage.” 

This is very nearly the substance of the four 
hundred and fifty pages; and from a compari- 
son of it in its raw and its elaborated form it 
may possibly appear that that “ flexibility ” 
which has been considered by a distinguished 
statesman to be the chief need of our financial 
system is in Mr. Roe’s view a not less import- 
ant element in fiction. 

To give a fair idea of the author’s style, it 
would perhaps be unjust not to make a quota- 
tion. Here is one—representing a scene in 
which the principal actors are the music-teacher 
and a cow: 


“*Oh, ye gods! how beautiful she is!’ I murmur- 
ed. * * ‘Now she’s ashrinking woman. Heaven 
grant that it may be my lot to protect her from the 
real perils of life.’ 

“The cow suddenly switched her tail at a teas- 
ing gad-fly, and the girl precipitately sought my 
side. 

‘** Was there anything ever so ridiculous?’ cried 
Adah; for to the country girl Miss Warren’s fear 
was affectation. 

“ At Adah’s words, Miss Warren’s face suddenly 
became white and resolute. 

‘** You at least shall not despise me,’ she said to 
me, in a low tone; and shutting her eyes she made 
a blind rush toward the cow. I had barely time to 
catch her, or she would have thrown herself on the 
horns of the startled animal, that, with tail in air, 
careered away among the trees. The maiden was so 
weak and faint that I had to support her; but I 
could not forbear saying, in a tone that she alone 
heard, 

“*Do we ever despise that which we love su- 
premely ?’ 

“* Hush!’ she answered sternly.” 

In novels, as in other things, “opinions dif- 
fer.” If a popular verdict is to be received, 
Mr. Roe must be said to rank with the greatest 
of American novelists. The non-concurrence 
of such an insignificant minority as a few cri- 
tics must be a matter of slight concern to an 
author whose works have sold to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of a million copies in their 
first decade. We forget the number of copies 
of Hawthorne sold in a like period, but it was 
something less than this. But it is doubtful if 
Hawthorne could have written “A Day of 
Fate.” 








THE INDIAN “SONG OF SONGS.” * 





In this poem Mr. Arnold makes, as he 
says, his “second effort to popularize Indian 
classics.” His first attempt, in which he so 
finely rendered into English verse the story of 
“The Great Renunciation,” was at once a 
surprise and a delight to all lovers of true 
poetry; and in his preface to the present 
volume he expresses “the pleasure and the 
pride” afforded him by “the high favor of the 
public of the United States.” This favor and 
appreciation cannot but be enhanced by the 
present work. Only a poet can translate a 
poet; and to his Sanskrit scholarship and his 
extensive studies in Indian literature, Mr. 
Arnold fortunately adds a delicate poetic 
sensibility and a facility of versification which 
render his interpretations of these rare Indian 
classics a most interesting and valuable ac- 
quisition. 

This “Gita Govinda,” or “ Song of Govind,” 
is, we are informed, “a Sanskrit idyl, or little 
pastoral drama, in which—under the human 
form of Krishna, an incarnation of the god 
Vishnoo—the human soul is displayed in its 
relations alternately with earthly and celestial 
beauty.” These relations are portrayed “ under 
the parable of a human passion,” which the 
translator finds sometimes to be “ too glowingly 
depicted by the Indian poet for exact tran- 
scription.” In the beautiful allegory of the 
poem, Krishna’s early and wayward loves 
typify the illusions and intoxications of the 
senses, in which the soul forgets for a time 
its celestial origin; and from such illusions he 
is at last awakened by Radha, “the spirit of 
intellectual and moral beauty,” who enkindles 
in his heart “a desire for her own surpassing 
loveliness of form and character.” With all 
its mystical significance, the Jove element is 
the predominant one in the poem, and is 
chiefly the cause, with its luxuriant imagery 
and melodious versification, of its being to this 
day the “Song of Songs” in India. 

Jayadeva, the author of the “Gita Govinda,” 
was a poet of the twelfth century. In its 
original form, Mr. Arnold thinks the poem 
must have been “a species of Oriental opera; ” 
a theory which explains the frequent directions 
for special musical accompaniments and the 
great variety of measure in the poem. It was 





*Porzms. By Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of Asia.” 
With a preface written for this edition by the author, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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even thought by Sir William Jones that he 
might be able te procure the original music of 
the opera; but his extensive researches to this 
end were without avail. The originai variety 
of measure has, Mr. Arnold thinks, been fairly 
preserved by him in his English version— 
though it “cannot, alas! fail to destroy some- 
thing of the Asiatic grace of Radha,” who in 
her own dress “is radiant, fascinating, and 
angelic.” 

How finely Mr. Arnold has succeeded in 
endowing his English verses with the rich and 
exquisite melody and the fervor of sentiment 
which, as he tells us, so strongly mark the 
original poem, can be shown in no way so 
well as by a few quotations. The first is from 
the song of a maiden to her mistress—“ beauti- 
ful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha ”—wait- 
ing sadly in the wood for the coming of her 
laggard lover, “ Krishna, the all-forgetful.” 


I know where Krishna tarries in these early days of Spring, 
When every wind from warm Malay brings fragrance on its wing; 
Brings fragrance stolen far away trom thickets of the clove, 

In jungles where the bees hum and the Koil flutes her love; 
He dances with the dancers, of a merry morrice one, 

All in the budding Spring-time, for ‘tis sad to be alone. 


I know how Krishna passes these hours of blue and gold, 
When parted lovers sigh to meet and greet and closely hold 
Hand fast in hand; and every branch upon the Vakul-tree 
Droops downward with a hundred blooms, in every bloom a bee; 
He is dancing with the dancers to a laughter-moving tone, 

In the soft awakening Spring-time, when ‘tis hard to live alone. 


Where Kroona-flowers, that open at a lover's lightest tread, 

Break, and, for shame at what they hear, from white blush 
modest red, 

And all the spears on all the boughs of all the Ketuk-glades 

Seem ready darts to pierce the hearts of wandering youths 
and maids; 

*Tis there thy Krishna dances till the merry drum is done, 

All inthe sunny Spring-time, when who can live alone? 


As Krishna still lingered among the dancers 
“in the deep green wood,” overtaken “ with 
passion for those bold and wanton ones,” 
Radha withdrew herself still further from the 
place, and “ sate deep-sorrowful and sang this 
strain”: 


Ah, my Beloved! taken with those glances, 
Ah, my Beloved! dancing those rash dances, 
Ah, Minstrel! playing wrongful strains so weil ; 
Ah, Krishna! Krishna, with the honeyed lip! 
Ah, Wanderer into foolish fellowship! . 
My Dancer, my Delight! —I love thee still. 


Must love thee—cannot choose but love thee ever, 
My best Beloved—set on this endeavor, 
To win thy tender heart and earnest eye 
From lips but sadly sweet, from restless bosoms, 
To mine, O Krishna with the mouth of blossoms— 
To mine, thou soul of Krishna! yet I sigh. 


My Prince! my Lotus-faced! my woe! my love! 
Whose broad brow, with the tilka-spot above, 

Shames the bright moon at full with fleck of cloud; 
Thou to mistake so little for so much! 
Thou, Krishna, to be palm to palm with such! 

O Soul made for my joys, pure, perfect, proud! 





Ah, my Beloved! in thy darkness dear! 

Ah, Dancer! with the jewels in thine ear 
Surging to music of a loveless love; 

O my Beloved! in thy fall so high 

That angels, sages, spirits of the sky 
Linger about thee, watching in the grove! 


I will be patient still, and draw thee ever, 
My one Beloved, sitting by the river 
Under the thick Kadambas with that throng; 
Will there not come an end to earthly madness? 
Shall I not, past the sorrow, have the gladness? 
Must not the love-light shine for him ere long? 


Then the beautiful Radha sings to her 
maiden: 


Go to him—win him hither—whisper low 
How he may find me if he searches well; 
Say, if he will, joys past his hope to know 
Await him here; go now to him and tell 
Where Radha is, and that henceforth she charms 
His spirit to her arms. 


Say that I, Radha, in my bower languish 
All widowed, till he find the way to me; 
Say that mine eyes are dim, my breast all anguish, 
Until with gentle murmured shame I see 
His steps come near, his anxious pleading face 
Bend for my perdoning grace. 


While I—what, did he deem light loves so tender, 
To tarry for them when the vow was made 
To yield him up my bosom’s maiden splendor, 
And fold him in my fragrance, and unbraid 
My shining hair for him, and clasp him close 
To the gold heart of his Rose, 


And sing him strains which only spirits know, 
And make him captive with the silk-soft chain 
Of twinned-wings brooding round him, and bestow 
Kisses of Paradise, as pure as rain; 
My gems, my moonlight pearls, my girdle-gold, 
Cymbaling music bold? 


While gained forever, I shall dare to grow 
Life to life with him, in the realms divine; 
And—Love's large cup at happy overflow, 
Yet ever to be filled—his eyes and mine 
Shall meet in that glad look, when Time’s great gate 
Closes and shuts out Fate. 


Soon Radha, favored and protected by the 
great god Kama (the Indian god of love), 


glides unseen into the midst of the dancers— 


And all among those dameels free and bold 
Touched Krishna with a soft mouth, kind and cold; 
And like the others, leaning on his breast, 

Unlike the others, left there Love’s unrest; 

And like the others, joining in his song, 

Unlike the others, made him silent long. 


Krishna, tired of his idle dallyings with the 
nymphs of the wood, turns his thoughts toward 
his better love, and Radha dreams she hears 
him sing: 


My feet with the dances are weary, 
The music has dropped from the song, 
There is no more delight in the lute strings ; 
Sweet Shadows! what thing has gone wrong? 
The wings of the wind have left fanning 
The palms of the glade; 
They are dead, and the blossoms seem dying 
In the place where we played. 


We will play no more, beautiful Shadows! 
A fancy came, solemn and sad, 

More sweet, with unspeakable longings, 
Than the best of the pleasures we had. 
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I am not now the Krishna who kissed you; 
That exquisite dream— 

The Vision I saw in my dancing— 
Has spoiled what you seem. 


Ah, delicate phantoms that cheated 
With eyes that looked lasting and true! 
I awake—I have seen her, my angel; 
Farewell to the wood and to you! 
Oh, whisper of wonderful pity! 
Oh, fair face that shone! 
Though thou be a vision, Divinest, 
This vision is done. 


It is not easy to stop after commencing to 
quote from these melodious and passionate 
songs. We can give but one more extract— 
that in which Krishna, smitten at length with 
the charms of the lovely Radha, sings to 
her of his love, while “ mixing sighs with 
words ”: 


O angel of my hope! O my heart's home! 
My fear is lost in love, my love in fear; 
This bids me trust my barning wish, and come, 
That checks me with ite memories, drawing near; 
Lift up thy look, and let the thing it saith, 
End fear with grace, or darken love to death. 


Yet hear me on—because I[ cannot stay 
The passion of my soul, b my glad 
Will pour forth from my heart—since that far day 
When through the mist of all my sin and sadness 
Thou didst hsafe—surpassing one!—to break, 
All else I slighted for thy noblest sake. 


Thou, thou hast been my blood, my breath, my being; 
The pearl to plunge for in the sea of life; 

The eight to strain for, past the bounds of seeing; 
The victory to win through longest strife ; 

My Queen, my crownéd Mistress, my sphered bride! 

Take this for truth, that what I say beside 


Of beld love—grown full-orbed at sight of thee— 
May be forgiven with a quick remission ; 
For, thou divine fulfillment of all hope— 
Thon all undreamed completion of the vision— 
I gaze upon thy beauty, and my fear 
Passes as clouds do when the moon shines clear. 


So if thon’rt angry still, this shall avail: 

Look straight at me, and let thy bright glance wound me. 
Fetter me! gyve me! lock me in the gaol 

Of thy delicious arms; make fast around me 
The silk-soft manacles of wrists and hands,— 

Then kill me; I shall never break those bands! 

There is little that need be said in praise 
of this wonderful Oriental love-song, after 
such passages as these. Whether one reads 
it for its poetry alone, or, as some are said to 
read the love-songs of Solomon, to discover 
figurative meanings underneath the poetry, 
there is an abundant reward for the perusal. 
Its passion is genuine and deep—like that of 
the love-songs of Burns; and its music is in 
many places exquisite and haunting. Mr. 








Arnold’s warm admiration of Radha will be 
little wondered at by those to whom his em- 
bodiment of this lovely being in the colder 
form and more sombre colorings of English 
verse shall suggest the free and luxurious 








charm which she must have owned in her 
native garb. 

Of the other poems in Mr. Arnold’s volume 
there is not now space to speak. It should 
be said, however, that several of the original 
pieces—particularly “He and She,” “The 
Three Roses,” and “In Memoriam ”—are 
strong in fibre and rounded in form, and have 
a force and freedom which explain the felicity 
with which Mr. Arnold translates from other 
tongues. A few renderings from the Greek 
poets, mainly short and fragmentary in charac- 
ter, complete the collection. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Onx of the best novels of the season—in a stronger 
and different sense than when the phrase is applied 
to the butterfly creations that exist for a season only 
—is to befound in “ The Wellfields” (issued in Holt & 
Co.’s “ Leisure-hour series”), by Jessie Fothergill, 
whose earlier novel of “The First Violin” was so 
good as to cause any subsequent work from her pen 
to be looked for with more than common interest. 
“The Wellfields” is a striking instance of what 
may be done by a skilful and conscientious worker 
upon already well-beaten ground. The author at- 
tempts little that is novel in theme or motive. 
Young Wellfield is a clever type of those accom- 
plished but shallow sentimentalists who, devoid of 
sterling qualities but fascinating and brilliant in ex- 
terior, are idealized and loved by women nobler 
than themselves, whose peace they ruin not so much 
by design as by their inherent selfishness and weak- 
ness. It isnot surprising that such a man should 
become the hero of two girls so unlike each other as 
Sara Ford and Nita Bolton: the one with her quick 
artistic perception of all that is beautiful and charm- 
ing to the sense, the other with her more intense but 
shallower nature, and her impressibility of tempera- 
ment heightened by the seclusion of her Engiish 
country home ;—and when the test comes to Jerome’s 
manhood, and he has to choose between Sara and 
his pledges to her, and Nita and the repossession of 
his family estate, his own honor does not suffice to save 
him from yielding to an unworthy temptation. His 
cruel and selfish nature clearly reveals itself in the 
cowardly letter in which he breaks his engagement 
with the noble girl who has so loved and trusted him 
in Germany, as it had already done in his brutal 
language to his father when, even upon the latter’s 
death-bed, he reproaches him for having sold the 
Abbey which the son had expected so soon to in- 
herit. In contrast with this pitiful specimen of aman, 
we have the fine character of Falkenberg, whose 
utterly unselfish devotion to Sara saves her from 
ruin through the treachery of Wellfield. Avice, the 
sister of Jerome, for whose hollowness and insincer- 
ity she has a fine sisterly scorn, and the bluff young 
Englishman John Leyburn, whom she afterward 
marries, are comfortable reliefs to the rather over. 
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strung temperaments of the leading characters; 
while Mr. Bolton, the hard-headed man of business 
who finds his diversion in translating Dante and 
in reading endless volumes of exploration and dis- 
covery, is a curious and effective character-study. 
Father Somerville, the subtle and intellectual priest, 
and his influence upon the progress of the story in 
moulding the plastic mind of young Wellfield to his 
own superior will, are vividly and powerfully por- 
trayed—though sometimes it would seem with a su- 
perflous anti-Jesuitical proclivity. There are some 
pleasant pictures of society life in Germany; and 
the delineation of Sara Ford’s art-career, in which 
her unworthy love for Wellfield fetters and para- 
lyzes her artistic genius, which is only revivified by 
the growth of a deeper and a better love, is a pro- 
found and interesting psychological study. A lesson 
for many others than Sara Ford is contained in 
Falkenberg’s earnest words, with which he returns 
a picture she has handed him for criticism: “Do 
you mean to give up your art? Then look to what 
you are doing. Such things as those you have 
showed me—such thin, weak, boneless things—are a 
mere prostitution of one of the noblest and most 
glorious of arts. For heaven’s sake, if you do not 
intend to do better than that, give it up altogether. 
And if you intend to persevere, let me tell you that 
the ‘happiness’ or the ‘good fortune,’ or whatso- 
ever it may be, which degrades your powers instead 
of expanding them, is bad. Sorrow rightly borne, 
and noble joy rightly worn, should elevate, not de- 
grade. What has one of your own countrymen 
said, one of the most consummate artcritics that 
ever lived? He has said just the same thing—‘ ac. 
curately, in proportion to the rightness of the cause 
and the purity of the emotion, is the possibility of 
the fine art!’ That is one of the hardest things ever 
written, and one of the truest. * * Go to Nature, 
and paint the humblest plant you can find, the most 
rugged visage you meet in the street: but paint it— 
you know how as well asI do. Do not smear into it 
your own vague fancies. Study it, to find what God 
has hidden behind its exterior covering. Think of 
it and its meaning; not of yourself, and what you 
would like it to be. ‘ Reverence, reverence, and 
forever reverence,’ as that great countryman of 
yours has said; and I promise you that if it be but 
a tuft of dandelions, or the head of the most weather- 
beaten Miitierchen on the market-place, it shall be 
more worth hanging up and looking at then a 
thousand of those things.” 


In viewing or reviewing the large crop of books 
relating the experiences of Northern men in the 
South since the close of the war, one is tempted to 
exclaim: “ What! will the line stretch out to the 
crack o’ doom?” The iatest production in this field 
is “A year of Wreck; a True Story, by a Victim,” 
(Harper & Brothers). It purports to be the narrative 
of a Northern man who in 1866 went South with his 
family for the purpose of making a fortune in cotton- 
raising. Somehow things did not turn out exactly as 
he had expected ; and when he applied the cold logic 
of figures to the results of his first year’s operations, he 





found the $108,000 of his anticipations reduced to 
$6,564 of realization. This rate of decrease might 
also very fairly represent the depreciation of his 
hopes in other respects. The army worm and innum- 
erable other perils that beset his planting operations, 
and the agues and fevers that wasted his physical 
frame, but faintly typified the social and political 
adversities which pursued him. He found himself 
and family looked upon with suspicion and aversion ; 
the natives only condescended to deal with him for 
the purpose of fleecing him; when appointed judge 
of the county court through the agencies of the 
Freedman’s Bureau and the Commanding General of 
the District, he found he could only hold court with 
the aid of a derringer; every bar-room and cross- 
roads shanty was hung with vilely executed prints of 
Confederate heroes, and none of Union men; while 
even the steamboats shared in the disloyal tenden- 
cies—the “ Robert E. Lee” being the favorite boat 
on the river, while the ‘‘ Philip Sheridan ” was treat- 
ed with such disfavor that she had to return to North- 
ern waters. It may reasonably be supposed that such 
an experience as that gained by this Victim would 
disgust him with the South. His story is told with 
force and dramatic interest; but it is to be feared 
that whatever charm of novelty or freshness it may 
possess will be appreciable mainly to those who have 
not enjoyed the opportunity of reading Republican 
newspapers. There are in it doubtless many truth- 
ful pictures of whut was the altogether natural if not 
altogether lovely condition of Southern society the 
first year after the war; but its publication in the 
midst of a Presidential campaign tends to discredit 
it as history—if, indeed, there be any need of dis- 
crediting history which is anonymous. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the encouragement that our 
standard periodicals offer for the production of con- 
densed novels, the writers of good short stories are 
still comparatively few. Among these writers, Mr. 
Scudder has already justified his claim to the fore- 
most rank; and the reputation which has been estab- 
lished by his former works must be enhanced by his 
latest volume of “ Stories and Romances,” just pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These are for 
the most part twice-told tales that have already won 
popularity in the pages of the “ Atlantic” and other 
magazines. They are mainly in the nature of char- 
acter-studies, all of them exceedingly well drawn, 
and so varied in design and execution that, but for 
Mr. Scudder’s inimitable style and dry humor which 
pervades them all, it would be difficult to believe 
them the work of a single hand. The most striking 
stories are “ Left over from the Last Century” and 
“The House of Entertainment ;” and in psycholog- 
ical insight, pathos, and tender sentiment, they will 
bear comparison with some of Hawthorne’s tales. 
In most of the pieces are quaint fancies and subtle 
delineations of character; and all are interesting and 
well worth reading. 


AN unpretentious little story, with the title of 
“Mother Molly,” from the pen of Frances Mary 
Peard, appears with the imprint of the Putnams. It 
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is an English story of the eighteenth century, the 
scene being laid on the west country coast, at a time 
when the French fleet was threatening its seaport 
towns; and many of its descriptions have the fresh- 
ness of the salt-sea breezes and of the verdure of the 
rough Yorkshire moors. The illusion of a by-gone 
civilization is admirably preserved by the quaint ex- 
pressions and obsolete sentiments which lend an 
old-time glamour to the style. There is almost an 
entire absence of plot, the interest being sustained by 
a series of diverting incidents, adventures, and youth- 
ful exploits. The heroine, whose sobriquet gives its 
title to the book, is a sweet, pure spirit, upon whose 
young shoulders rests the responsibility of a large 
and adventurous family of brothers and sisters. The 
love-affairs and heroic self-reliance of this young 
girl form the basis of the story, which is embellished 
by delicate touches of sentiment and refined feeling. 
The book seems especially adapted to interest young 
girls. It is illustrated in an attractive and appropri- 
ate manner, depicting the picturesque costumes that 
were in vogue in 


“Tea-cup times of hood and hoop 
Or while the patch was worn.” 


Ir all the essays and sketches in Mr. John James 
Piatt’s “Pencilled Fly-Leaves” (Robert Clarke & 
Company) were equal in quality to the best of them, 
there would be real value in the collection. The 
most noticeable thing about them, in fact, is their 
unevenness. Several of the pieces—as “Going to 
Bed in a Cold Room,” “ The Business Man’s Farm,” 
and the ‘Invitation to a House-Warming,”—are 
fresh in thought and pleasing in treatment; while 
others—as the “Chapter of Paragraphs,” “Unex- 
pected News of Death,” and “‘A First Look at 
Strawberries ’’—have a commonplace and hackneyed 
tone which raises a wonder whether they may not 
have been “left over” from the columns of some 
daily journal and here utilized to fill out the volume. 
There is enough in the book to indicate a capacity 
in Mr. Piatt for good work in prose, such as he has 
already disclosed in poetry. There is also in it 
enough to suggest a fear that he is not sufficiently 
impressed with the great value, in a literary career, 
of a well-administered waste-basket. 


Tue author of “Cooking and Castle-Building,” 
published by Osgood & Co., forecasts her motive and 
method in the colloquial statement: “I’m not going 
to add another to the list of abominations miscalled 
cook-books, in which it is impossible to find a recipe 
whereby an unskilled or inexperienced housewife 
can make a loaf of bread equal to that made by our 
best bakers. In this one, which I pick up at ran- 
dom, I find only eleven recipes in any way touching 
bread, while I find in it sixty for cake and fifty-eight 
for pies and puddings, From glancing over our 
popular cook-books, one would be apt to conclude 
the leading prayer of their writers was, ‘Give us this 
day our daily pastry.’ In my cook-book I will deal 
with the essential articles of food.” The adage about 
the “proof of the pudding” would seem to apply 
with special force to a cook-book; and if there is 





anything of value in this addition to the lot, house- 
wives will soon find it out. It seems at least to be 
worth their investigation. 


THE appearance of two new novels by Auerbach 
is an event not to be overlooked by readers of fiction. 
The first of these—“The Foresters ”—deals mainly 
with the comparatively fresh theme of foresters’ life 
in Germany; and its fine descriptions of wild and 
picturesque mountain scenery are pleasantly relieved 
by pictures of peasant home-life and delineations of 
simple German character. “Brigitta” is-a work 
in a different vein—though it too deals largely with 
peasant life and character. There is more power, 
more passion, in it; and the burning sense of wrong 
felt by Brigitta at the ruin of her father, her desire 
for revenge and its terrible consummation, with the 
remorse and agony which follow, are elements which 
combine to give the story a deep tragic interest. 
A translation of “The Foresters” is issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. in their “Handy -volume” series, 
and of “Brigitta” by Henry Holt & Co. in their 
“ Leisure-hour ” series. 


Unber the title of “Gleanings from a Literary 
Life’* (Charles Scribner’s Sons), Professor Francis 
Bowen, now and for more than thirty years past an 
instructor in Harvard College, has collected some 
eighteen of his essays and reviews on the general 
subjects of Education, Political Economy, and Phil- 
osophy. Professor Bowen was for eleven years (1843 
to 1854) editor of the “ North American Review;” 
and many of the papers in the present volume first 
appeared in that substantial quarterly. He isa stren- 
uous and able opposer of the doctrine of evolution, 
and combats it with fearlessness and logical fairness. 
The papers on education are full of ripe practical 
wisdom ; and the essays as a whole are well worthy 
of collection and preservation in this generous 
volume. 


As THouGH the author were unwilling to risk 
the possibility of detection by masquerading in the 
“No-name” series, Roberts Brothers have issued a 
little story called “ My Marriage” without even the 
clue to authorship afforded by that somewhat 
ostentatious system of concealment. The device of 
the cover is a charming one; and the story itself will 
doubtless be pronounced so by a majority of those 
who are piqued or tempted into reading it. With 
such elaborate precautions for secrecy, it would be 
unfair to reveal the plot or nature of the story. It 
may be hinted, however, to those who chance to recol- 
lect “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” that it is not un- 
like an unrhymed version of those bright and piquant 
versicles. 








Among nautical novels, ‘‘The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor” has held a conspicuously high place; and in 
realistic power and vividness of description, the same 
author’s more recent story of “A Sailor’s Sweetheart ” 
is in no way inferior to that masterly work. The 
accounts of storms, fogs, shipwrecks, and all the 
more exciting incidents of life at sea, are given with a 
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descriptive force and a technical accuracy of details 
which are quite wonderful in theirway. The author 
possesses too, a fine story-telling power; and by his 
originality and skillin blending plot and incident, 
he produces descriptive romances of a fascinating 
interest. ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart” is issued in the 
“Franklin Square Library ” of Harper & Brothers. 


Tue exquisitely dainty form in which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. present Mr. Aldrich’s collection of 
“XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets,” is a fitting ex- 
pression of the dainty and delicate beauty of the 
poetry which it encloses. It seems almost like a 
book in miniature, with its small page, its perfect 
print, and its cover of white vellum. The pieces are 
selected largely from ‘‘ Flower and Thorn,” with 
some still more recent ones; while old-time lovers of 
Mr. Aldrich will gladly recognize the “ Good-night” 
and “ Before the Rain,” which, though read twenty 
years ago, they have never been able to forget. 


Mr. Rosstrer Jonnson’s collection of “Single 
Famous and Fugitive Poems,” of which a new and 
improved edition has just been published by Henry 
Holt & Co., is one of the best and most satisfactory 
anthologies in the language. It is rigidly limited to 
the purpose of its compiler—the collection of single 
pieces by writers who are otherwise unknown; and 
it bears evidence throughout of thoroughness of 
search with conscientious care in procuring correct 
versions. Notes giving information concerning both 
authors and pieces are an important feature of the 
present edition. 


One of the most notable of recent books of politi- 
cal biography is Davidson’s “ Eminent English Lib- 
erals,” published by J. R. Osgood & Co. The sub- 
jects comprise twenty-four of the most conspicuous 
leaders of the popular party, in parliament and out. 
Many of the sketches were written during the recent 
political and military excitements in England; and 
the personal acquaintance which the writer has with 
some of these radical leaders gives great clearness 
and force to his accounts. 


Putnam’s “ Handy Book of Quotations” is a new 
and enlarged edition of “ Where Is It?” originally 
published some years ago, and now out of print. It 
differs from other collections of quotations in being 
composed of poetry only, and in giving only short 
quotations, not favorite extracts from familiar au- 
thors. The book is convenient in form, and has a 
full and well-arranged index. 


In his work on “Greek Mythology Systematized,” 
Mr.8. A. Scull has attempted to combine the uses 
of a popular hand-book with a philosophical treat- 
ment of the subject of mythology. His classifications 
and arrangements are clear and simple, and his dis- 
cussions, while sufficiently full, do not become bur- 
densome. Porter & Coates are the publishers of the 
book. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





An édition de lure of the works of Charles Dickens 
is in preparation by Chapman & Hall, London. 


VotumeE II. of Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our 
Own Times” has just been issued by Harper & 
Brothers. 


TuE first two editions of “ Pretty Peggy,” Dodd, 
Mead & Co.’s water-colored juvenile, amount to 
16,000 copies. 

Tue collection of Mr. Ruskin’s scattered letters, 
soon to be published, will bear the characteristic 
title, “ Arrows of the Chace.” 


SERIAL stories by Mr. Howells, George Parsons 
Lathrop, and W. H. Bishop, are announced for the 
next volume of the “ Atlantic.” 


“ Lrpprncor?’s MaGAzINE”’ has reduced its price 
to the ante-war rate of $3 perycar. “ Lippincott’s” 
is one of the most beautiful of American monthlies. 


AN important new series of papers by Herbert 
Spencer, on “The Development of Political Institu- 
tions,” has been begun in the “Popular Science 
Monthly.” 


Tue latest subject in Mr. Morley’s ‘“‘English Men 
of Letters ” is John Locke, who is written about by 
Thomas Fowler, Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


THE first volume of Osgood’s “ Memorial History 
of Boston,” one of the most important publications 
of the season, has just appeared. It will be spoken 
of at length in Toe Drax for December. 


Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co. are about to publish 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Dramatic Poems,” including 
“The Prophet,” “The Masque of the Gods,” and 
‘Prince Deukalion,” in a single volume. 


A NEw ten-volume edition of Wordsworth, edited 
by Prof. Knight, with some special and original fea- 
tures, is to be published, under arrangement with the 
Wordsworth family, by an Edinburgh firm. 


THE important work of Dr. Pepper on “The 
Climate of America and its Influence on Health and 
Disease,” which will include an account of the min- 
eral springs of this country, will soon be issued by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


W. J. Wipp.eTon, of New York, publishes eight 
different editions of Edgar Allan Poe’s works—from 
fifty cents, in paper covers, to $15 in four volumes half- 
calf. The latest is the “ Household” edition, prefaced 
by a new life of Poe by R. H. Stoddard. 


A POPULAR edition of the works of Francis Park- 
man, in eight volumes, beginning with the “ Oregon 
Trail” of 1847, and ending for the present with 
“ Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV.,” 
has just been issued by Little, Brown & Co. 


AN ILLUSTRATED work upon “ The Open Fireplace 
of all Ages,” by a Boston architect, and Mr. Upton’s 
‘*Woman in Music,” with heliotype portraits and 
illustrations, are among the most interesting an- 
nouncements of J. R. Osgood & Co, for November 
issue. 
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THE novel of “ Her Bright Future,” published a 
few weeks since by H. A. Sumner & Co., has reached 
its third thousand. This firm announce for early 
issue “Little Zee,” a fairy story by Julia Daniels 
Moseley, and ‘‘Grey Heads on Green Shoulders,” 
also a juvenile, by Jane Eggleston Zimmerman. 


THE new poem of “Mary Magdalen,” by Mrs. 
Richard Greenough, now in press by James R. Os- 
good & Co., is said to be one of the most weird and 
pathetic of modern fancies. A part of it was trans- 
lated into Italian by Luigi Lunardi, and read before 
the illustrious Roman society of “ Arcadia,” at the 
Palazzo Attemps, on Good Friday of 1880. 


“ScrIBNER’s MONTHLY” appears for November 
in its new cover of antique design, whose elaborate 
simplicity and agreeable color will doubtless prove 
very effective when once we shall have become used 
to the change. The illustrations in this number are 
unusually fine, even for “ Scribner’s;” and Mr. Sted- 
man’s careful and sympathetic study of Walt Whit- 
man is especially worthy of note. 


Tue “ Californian,” the new San Francisco maga 
zine, is proving itself a creditable successor of the 
old ‘‘ Overland.” The November number has con- 
tributions from Joaquin Miller, Josephine Clifford, 
and other popular writers. From an interesting 
paper on the Chinese army, by Henry D. Woolfe, it 
appears that the infantry in Northwest China are 
armed with Remington and Martini-Peabody rifles, 
the cavalry with Remington revolvers and Sharp’s 
carbines, and the artillery with the best Krupp and 
Gatling guns. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 





Mr. BenJaMIn H. Ticknor, son of the founder of 
the old familiar firms of Tickner & Co. and Ticknor & 
Fields, is a member of the firm of J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Dr. J. 8. JEWELL, of Chicago, editor of the “ Jour- 
nal of Nervous and Mental Disease,” has in prepar- 
ation for the Scribners several works relating to his 
special line of study. 

Tue Hon. ANDREW D. WuirTE, minister to Ger- 
many, is understood to be engaged in writing a 
‘* Life of Thomas Jefferson,” to form one of a series 
of biographies of the founders of the republic. 


Mr. Srpney Lanter has been quite ill since mid- 
summer, and has been barely able to perform the 
labor of correcting the proofs of his ‘‘ Boy’s King 
Arthur,” which the Scribners have in press. He is, 
however, recovering. 


Tue Hon. C. B. Warrs, formerly a United States 
Judge in Utah, now of Hyde Park, Ill., has nearly 
through the press a “ History of the Christian Relig- 
ion” in the first two centuries; a work which has 
occupied a number of years in preparation. 

Mr. Epwin ARNOLD, the translator of “The 
Light of Asia” and the Indian “ Song of Songs,” is 
the busy editor of a London daily, and cultivates 
poetry asa diversion. His “ Feast of Belshazzar,” a 
poem printed in his latest collection, was awarded 
the Newdigate prize in 1852. 








BooKS OF THE MONTH. 








[The List includes ali F nd x American and 
received during of October = 
Messrs. Jansen, McCLure & Oo Cake Chicago. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Life of Charles Hodge, D. D., LL. D. By his son, A 
_— eS 00 8vo., pp. 620. Portrait. Charles Scribner's 
ms. 


* Delightful glimpses are afforded us of the home life of 
Dr. Hodge, bat there is nothing t under this head that sur- 
passes the limit of taste. * * The work is a wor- 
thy monument erected by filial one to the me ofone 
of the foremost men in the American Church. ~The Inde. 


The Early Life of Charles James Fox. By G. O. Trev- 
elyan. 8vo. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Ed Allan Poe. His life, letters and opinions. B oan 

. Ingram. 2vols. 12mo. Portraits. London. 

“The result of many years’ research, set forth Ly all 
the energy and skill of a practiced and conscientious 
Le pher. * * We fee] that we are brought into contact 

a real man, and not with a shadow.”—Spectator, Lon- 
mutant lish Liberals. In and Out of hs 
By J. Morrison Davidson. 12mo. pp. 300. J. R. Osgood 

& co. $1.25. 

* Delightful sketches, both in the facts they contain and 
in the methods of their presentation.”—Jnter Ocean. 

Henry Boynton Smith. Hise Life ~ a, ae © 
his wife. 8vo. pp. 482. Portrait. cy | 
Son. $2.50. 

The Life | Alexander Duff,D. D., LL. D. By Geo. 
Smith, C.I. E., LL.D. New edition in one vol. 8vo. pp. 
Bas. A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00. 

William Wilberforce. By vy LS 4 D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 213, A. C. Armstrong & So 


A History of Our Own Times. ‘cone — Jecessien of 

ucen Victoria to the General Election BF og 1880. By Jus- 
mn McVarthy. 2vols. 12mo. Harper & Bros. . 

** A reviewer of these volumes is happil one froin 

any pen aee to search for on on them to 

——- * * It woul Sh Ge commen indeed, 

cc an --- read the first installment without wishing to 

read the last.” — The oo London. 





The History of Greece. lated from the German of 
Professor Dr. Ernst Carta. B A. Ww. Ward, M.A. OTe, 
8vo. New Kdition. mer’s Sons. $10.00 


Montezuma, and the erecta. of Mexico. By Edward 
Eggleston and — Eggleston Seelye. “ Famous Amer- 
ican Indians.” 12mo. pp. 385. »Mead &Co. $1.25 

“ The theme ts suited to the authors, a they have 
written a connected histo tory ae excitingly interesting as a 
first-class work of fiction.”— The Inter Inter Ocoan. 


TRAVEL. 
New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. By A. A. aes, Jr., 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 200. Hiustrated. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
“These charming sketches.” — The Inter pay 
“It aime at giving, upon the whole, a just idea of what 
is, NOW, One of the most noteworthy regions of this big 
world. The book is a very attractive one, and will have 
many readers.”— The Standard. 

The — of the World, By Jules Verne. The 
Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century. 8vo. pp. 
409. Illustrated. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

Wandering Thoughts and hee we a Steps. By 
eS ae Lady 12mo. pp. J.B Lippincott e 


™ Voyage Alone in the Yawl “Rob Roy.” From 
Tele of Wight, South Coast, ete, By John Macgregor, Me 
sle Joast, e n 
A. 16mo. pp. 8%. Roberts Bros. $1 _ 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Prose Works of Henry W. Longfellow. 2 vols. 
sane. Cambridge Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
British tw ht and Thinkers. Introductory pat 
Criti oe and Philosophical. By Geo. 
} mag 12mo. pp. 388. S.C. Griggs & Co. $1. 1 
A Manual og " Classical Literature. Comesising, Bie 
~~ and Critical Notices of the Principal G: 
man Authors, with illustrative extracts. By Charlies 
Morris. 12mo. pp. 418. 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.75. 
The Beautiful and the Sublime. An “a ol these 
emotions and a determination of the Objectivit a of 
Beauty. tf... = * mney. 12mo. A. na 
Putnam’ 1.25. 
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Select Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Poetical and Prose, 
with new memoir, H. Stoddard. 12mo. pp. 676. 
Household edition. J. Widdleton. $2.00. 

“The book in its s ee of publication, in the good 
adgment employed in the selections, and in the admira- 

ie memoir of his life should make it the standard work 
for literary use.”— inter 

mr Allan Poe. By E. C. Stedman. 18mo. pp. 

ique Parchment covers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





= An exquisite study of the genius and character of 
Poe, and a profound discussion of the principles of lite- 
rary and ethical conduct."— Dr. Ripley in the New York 


John Plou hman’s Pictures, Or more - his plain 
cm ee dye people. By U. H. Spurgeon. 16mo. ° 
Lippincott & Co. Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.0. 
one "mandy Book of Quotations. A Dictionary of 
Common Poetical ga in the English Language. 
lémo. pp. 160. Boards. G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
The World of Anecdote. Facts, incidents and i!lustra- 
tions of the way of Doing Good, Adventure, Science, 
etc. 12mo. pp. 34. Paper. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


60 cents. 
gy > Political Economy. By Arthur L. 
Hr! ie D. 12mo. pp. 372. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Scninite. North and South. Being a comparative view of 
crime aga'nst the person iu several parts of the hg ~ 
States. By H. V. panne. lémo, pp. 27. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $1.25 


ART. 


Historical Studies of Church-Building. Venice, 
Siena, Florence. By Charles E. Norton. 8vo. pp. 331. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

“ It is not a dry, technical book for the professional 
architect, but a ign fied and écholar! historical treatise 
for the general reader.” e recommend the 
book as a valuable coamibation to the literature of the 
day.”—Chicago 

* We may justly call his work a prose poem, * * * 
A piece of typographical elegance.”—Literary World. 

The History of Ancient Art. Translated — the 
German of John Winckelman. By G. Henry Lodge, M. 
D. 2 vols. “0.00 Lilustrated. New Edition. J. R Os 


good & Co. 
“It is a su py! gotten-up book, and is undoubt- 
edly a standard work by an unquestioned authorit * 


* There are other histories of art, but inckel- 
man’s outranks them all.” icago Tribune. 

Learning to Draw; or, The Story of a Young Designer. 
From the Frexch of Viollet-Le-Duc. 12mo. pp. 324. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sens. $2.00. 

“ Fall of suggestive thought to the young artist, and by 
the simplest methods it teaches the largest truths.” — 7he 
Inter Ocean. 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 

The Poetical Works of Henry W. Longfellow. 4 
vols. 12mo. Portrait. Cambridge Edition. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $9.00. 

“This edition of Longfellow’ 8 works is peculiarly desira- 
ble for libraries and for households, being in larye type, 
and in —— paper and binding being altogether wor- 
thy of the permanent and beautiful character of the liter- 
ature it embodies,”"— /ublishers’ Adv. 

Our Poetical Favorites. A selection from the best minor 
geome a S a ay language, By Asahel C. Kendrick. 
Third Se J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00. 

“2% ne from the best poems of the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Kendrick has shown good judgment in his 
selections. — Tribune. 

Famous Single and Fugitive Poems. Edited or oe 
siter Johnson. 12mo. pp. 328. New edition, niarged. 
H. Holt & Co. $2.00. d 

Pow en By Edwin Arnold. 16mo. pp. 246. Roberts Bros. 


“ His (Mr. Arnold's) first-published work won for him 
the fame it merited in both hemispheres. His scholarship, 
skill and true —_ fervor are equally marked in the book 
before us." Tribune. 

Orion, and Other Poems. —— G. D. Roberts, 16mo. pp. 

112. J. B. Lippincott & C $1.00. 

Poems from Shelley. Selected by Stopford A. Brooke. 
18mo. pp. 340. “ Golden Series.” Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York. $1.25. 

Thirty-six Lyrics and Twelve Sonnets. Gotgetes from 
Cloth of Gold and Flower and Thorn. By T. B. Aldrich. 
18mo. pp. 93. _ Parchment covers. Houghton, 
Mifflin e Co. $1.00 


Musical Studies. By Francis Hueffer. 12mo. pp. 258. 
Edinburgh. Net. a 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


miomenines Treatise on Electric Batteries. Trans- 
lated {rom the French of Alfred Niandet by L. M. Fish- 
back. 12mo. pp. 266. John Wiley & Sons. 50. 
The Creation, ange the Barty Sovehogaeent of Society. By 
J, H. Chapin, Ph. 0. pp. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.75. 
** A popular and candid presentation of the views of an 
eminent man on the principles discussed.”’— Chicago Trt- 


Introduction to the Study of Chemical Reactions. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Phil. E, Drechse] by 

F. Merrill, 8S. B., Ph.D. 12mo. pp. 138. John Wiley 
&Sons. $1.25. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Navies of the World; Giving Concise Descriptions of 
the Plans, Armament and Armor of the Naval Vessels ot 
Twenty of the Principal Nations. Together with latest 
Developments in Ordnance, Torpedves and Naval Arch- 
itecture, and a Concise Summary of the Principal Naval 
Battles of the Past Twenty Years, 1860-1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Edward Very, U.8.N. 8vo. Half Morocco. pp. 
452. Plates and Diagrams. John Wiley & Sons. $7.50. 

Manual of Heavy Artillery Service. For the Use of 
the Army and Militia of the United States. By Major J. 
C, Tidball, U. 8. A. 16mo. Limp Leather. pp. 566. 
Plates. James.J.Chapman. $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 


On Artificial Manures. Their Chemical Selection and 
Scientific Application to Agriculture. A series of lec- 
—— given at the Experimental Farm at Vincennes dur- 

ing 1867 and 1874-5. From the French of M. Georges 
Ville. 8vo. pp. 450. Illustratea. London. 00. 

Farming with Green pe on Plum Grove Farm. 
By C. Harlan, M. D. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
lé6mo. pp. 269. J.B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Reund Abouta Great Estate. By Ricard Jeffries. 16mo. 
pp. 204. Roberts Bros. $1.50 

“ As fresh, as picturesque and as daintily written as 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home.’ A very pleasant volume.” 

Manual of Cattle Feeding. The Laws of Animal Nutri- 
tion and the Chemistry of Feeding-Stuffs in Their Aoee 
cation to the Feeding of Farm Animals. By 2 =. 
$20. Ph. D. 12mo. pp. 625. John Wiley & ns. 


Kee One Cow. Being the Experience of a Number of 
sh Writers upon the Management of a Single 
ama Cow. 12mo. pp. 132. Lllustrated. Orange Judd 

So. $1.00. 
Wheat Culture. How to Double the Yield and Increase 
the Profits. By D. 8. Curtiss. Paper. Orange Jadd Co. 


50 cents. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Cooking and Castle-Building. By Emma P. Ewing. 
16mo. pp. 211. J.R. Os & Co. $1.00. 

Invalid Cookery. A Manual of recipes for the Preparation 
of Food for the Sick and Cenvalescent; to which is 
added a chapter of practical . stions for the sick 
room. By Mrs. Julia A. as Edited by Mrs. Eliza A. 
Pitkin. 12mo. ~~ 127. 

Food and Feedi = Sir leary Thompson, F. R. C. 8, 
12mo. pp. 147. on. $1.00. 

**A Year of Wreck ” is not campaign literature. It 
has more enduring value. It is a true picture of the actual 
condition of society painted from personal experience. 
It is both a warning and a lesson.” —Chicago Tribune. 

Alton Thorpe. By aon 3 Jenny. 12mo. pp. 22. J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

“The best constructed and best written American novel 
that _ appeared this season.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


Can She Atone? By Abby W. Brown. 12mo. pp. 238. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. $1. 

“It is written in a spirit ot enthusiastic devotion, and 
points its moral with all necessary force.""— Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 

My Marriage. i6mo. pp. 334. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 
Motber Molly. By Frances M. Peard. 16mo. pp. 260. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. = 
Stories and Roman By H. E. > cee 16mo. pp. 
298. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
“Marked for elegance of expression, ey ye senti- 
ment, and much good, quiet humor.”— The Inter Ocean. 
Marston Hall. A Story of Southern Life. r 4 Bery! Carr. 
12mo. pp. 389. G. W. Carleton & Co. $1.50. 





ew 4 Triumph. By Mrs. Gocogte Sheldon. 12mo. 
pp. 474. G. W. Carleton & Co, $1.50 
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Over the Way: or, Ned Harris’ Resolve. By the author 
of “Anna C layton,” etc. To which is added *‘ Brave” by 
Mrs. T. H. Griffith. i6mo. pp. 213. The National Tem- 
perance Society. $1.00. 

ey ey From the French of Emile Zola. 16mo. 
pp. 2380 B. Peterson & Bros. T5cts. 


JUVENILE. 


The Boy Travelers in the Far East, Part Il. Adven- 
tures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With 
Descriptions of Cochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra and 
the Malay Archipelago. B _ W. Knox. 8vo. 
fusely illustrated. Harper $3.00. 

The children who read the po part of * The Boy Trav- 
elers,” published last season, will be delighted to con- 
tinue the travels in unbeaten paths with so genial and so 
oe See a guide as Col. Knox. 

er Galore by, and Other Ballads. Illustrated in Water 

olors $2.00 osina Emmet. Square 8vo. Dodd, Mead & 


po ah a. A Village Sto: By Louisa M. ” 
16mo. pp. 325. Illustrated. toberts Bros. 50. 

“ Jack and Jill is decidedly the best story that she (Miss 

Alcott) has written, hardly excepting that first book 

(* Little Women") which led her in triumph into the 
very heart of American and English home life.” 


New Bed-Time Stories. By Louisa Chandler Moulton. 
16mo. pp. 230. Illustrated. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 
‘“*Charmingly told; in style and plot they. are as simple 
as a bunch of violet, and their fragrance and teachings 
are as sweet and inspiring.”—ZJnter Ocean. 
The Fai rt Nine. By Noah Brooks. i6mo. pp. 188. 
Cha: Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
It is a capital story, with a manly and healthful tone, 
and will go straight to a boy's heart.— Publishers’ Adv. 


We and the World. A Book for Boys. By ane H. 
Ewing. i6mo. Illustrated. Roberts Bros. $1.25 


Child i. be Classics. ‘Traditions and Jingles. Editea 
by Mrs. Clara D. Bates. Quartocloth. Illustrated. D. 
Lothrop &Co. $3.00. 

Dick Soreter His Adventures and Misadventures. By 
—— gio. ingston, 12mo. Illustrated. English ed 
tion. 

American edition, J.B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

Every Girl’s Annual. Edited by Miss Alice A. Leiter. 
ae Cloth. Illustrated. 0. Routledge & Sons. 

The Young Buglers. A tale of the Peninsular War. B 
G. A. Henty. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton 
Co. $2.50. 

The Men of the Backwoods, True stories and sketches 
of the Indians and the Indian-Fighters. = & A. R. — 

12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co, $2.25. 


Clover Beach. For Boys and Girls. BY Margaret Vander- 
os. Tg — Porter Coates. Boards, 
loth 


Familiar paoreed a By Olive Patch. Quarto. ‘wa Il- 
lustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. $2.00. 

New agiena Story Book. Stories by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whi ieney, Nora Perry, Elizabeth L. Phelps, Celia Thax- 
ter, L Moulton. Kev. W. E. Baker, Arthur Gilman and 
$200." Quarto. Cloth. Illustrated. D. Lothrop & Co. 


Ups and Downs, All smiles, ag re. Boards, 
peeatnany illustrated in colors. P. Dutton & Co. 


Jack in the Jungle. A tale of land and sea. By P. T. 
Seekions 12mo. A, 363. G. W. Carleton & Co. $1.50 


Little Su ies, comprising Little Schoolmates, 
Little Playfell ayfeliows. = fd Little Chatterers. Quarto. Boards. 
Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Cv. $1.50. 

In me Fa A tale of settler life in North America. 
jPod H.G. Kingston. 12mo. Cloth, Illustrated. T. 

elson & Sons. $1.50. 

Little Tot’s Album, By Miss E. I. Tupper. At aioe 
Cloth. Illustrated. Thomas Nelzon & Suns. 

Baby’s Picture Gallery. All pivtaeee. pon E. P. 

utton & Co: Boards, $1. Cloth, $1.75. 

Feet and Wings; or, Amees the Beasts and Birds. By 
Uncle Herbert. Quarto. Boards. Illustrated. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $1.25. 

“A Man Every Inch of = or, The Story of Frank 
Fullerton’s School-Days. - a Jackson Wray. 12mo. 
Cloth. Cassell, Petter. Galpin & Co. $1.25. 

The Favorite Album of Fun and Fanc Tilustrated 
by Ernest Griset and others. Quarto. loth, Cassell, 

etter, Galpin & Co. $1.25. 

Fairy Logg | Told Again. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 
Quarto. Boards. Cassell, Petter,Galpin &Co. $1.3. 





On the Tree Top. By Gow) D. Bates and Others. Quarto. 
Boards, Illustrated. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.25. 

Picture Land. A series of forty wood-cuts. Folio. Boards. 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

Buttercup’s Visit to Little Stay at Home. By L. 
Clarkson, author of “Gathering of the Lilies,” etc. Il- 
rye A the author. Quarto. Boards. E. P. Dutton 

ri) . 

The Captain’s ‘Children. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Quarto. 
Boards. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Little Buttercup’s Picture-Book. Folio. Boards. Geo. 
Routiedge & Sons. $1.25. 

The Young Folks’ Picture-Book, Folio. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.00. 

Little Folks’ Bible Gallery. . Jennie B. Merrill. Quarto. 
Boards. Illustrated. Caszell, Petter, Galpin & Co. $1.00. 

Little Dum pliass Christmas Gift. Quarto. Boards, 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co, T5cts, 

The Youngster. By Cousin Se. — 2g by Kate 
——— and others. Quarto. Boards. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Ticts. 

The Picture Alphabet. By Cousin ee OF. Quarto. Boards. 
Illustrated, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Poems for Our Darlings. Quarto. Boards. Illustrated. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 75cts. 

Happy Songs. For Our Dating. Edited nw Dr. Eben 

Le a Boards. Illustrated. D. Lothrop & 
75e 

Tae! Little a 8vo. Guest, Tilustrated. Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 5Octs. 

Stories for Language Lessons, “A Reading Pastime for 
Little Children, ‘Quarto. Boards. Illastrated. D. Loth- 
rop & Co. 50cts. 

True Stories About Pets. By Mre. Jane G. Swiseshelm 
and Others. iémo. Boards. I!lustrated. D. Lothrop & 
Co. 60cts. 

Our Baby’s Primer, and Pretty Picture Book. By P. Find- 
lay. Quarto. Boards. Estes & Lauriat. 35cts 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Commen on the Holy Scriptures. Critical, Doc- 
trinal and Homiletical. By John Peter Lange, assisted 
by a number of eminent European divines. Translated, 
revised, enlarged and edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. 

, in connection with American echolars of various evan- 
gelical denominations. Vol. XV. of the Old swotament, 
containing the Apocry rypha. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. 
8vo. pp. Scribner's Sons. 00. 

“ Biblical students will welcome this book as an im 
- contribution to exegetical literature.”"—P 
Adve. 

we Approaching End of the Age. Viewed in the Light 

t fits story, ane and Science. By H. G. Guinness, 
‘sm o. pp. A. C. Armetrong & Son, $2.50. 

Religion and po alg w.? ew y- ~ of an Old Argu- 
ment. By Josiah P. y-revised edition. 
12mo. pp. 331. Chas. a EE, $1.50. 

Two Worlds Are Ours. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 
16mo. pp. 349. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 

1.75 


Everlasting Punishment. Lectures by Edward M. Goul- 
burn, D.D. 12mo. pp. 191. Pott, Young & Co. $1.25. 

The Preacher’s Pocket. A Packet of Sermons. By Rev. 
L. —_ M.A. 16mo. pp. 242. Pott, Young & 
Co. 

F a of Christian History. To the Foundation of 
the Holy Roman Empire. a” Joseph H, Allen. 16mo, 

. 284. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

Out of the Deep. Words for ‘the Sorrowful. From the 
writin tg Charles Kin a, 12mo. pp. 196. Macmil- 
lan & Co., London and ork. $1.50. 


MEDICAL. 

On the Bile and Jaundice, — Bilious Diseases. 

. W. . Svo. pp. 719. D. Appleton & Co. Stole, 
$6.00. Sheep, $7.00. 

A Practical Treatise on Tumors of the Mammary 
Gland. ooo their erugtnoey, ee ae ‘Diag 
nosia, and Treatme Grvss, A.M 
pp. 246. D. Apulcton &¢ ‘3 ya. 

A Practical Treatise on Nasal Catarrh. By py 
a, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 182. W. Wood & C 
$1.75 

A Practical Treatise = Nervous Exhaustion, Its 

mptoms, Nature, Sequences, Treatment. By 
M te Beard, A.M.. M. 


D. , revised. 8vo. pp. 
198. W. Wood & Co. $1.75. 
[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCune & Co., Chicago.) 
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The Great Holiday Book. 


INDIAN 
SUMMER. 


AUTUMN POEMS AND SKETCHES. 
By L. CLarxkson. 


Folio, Elegant Cloth Gilt, $6.00; Turkey Meneatt, 
antique, $12.00. 


“This elegant volume surpasses anything before offered by 
this popular author and artist, and is certain to become one of 
the standard gift books. The plates, sixteen in number, 
representing bunches and sprigs of leaves and flowers, gath- 
ered in the delightfnl Indian Summer season, when nature 
displays her richest and most varied tints, are in exquisite 
taste, and executed in the best style of ch li 
The text includes, besides some original poems by the ‘author, 
verses from Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Thaxter, Stoddard, 
and other prominent American Songsters, selected with ad- 
mirable discretion to refer to the illustrations.”—The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


QUEER PETS AT MARCY’S. By Oxivz Tuorne Miter, 
author of “Little Folks in Feathers and Fur,” etc. 4to, 326 
pages, 50 fine Illustrations, $2.50. 

“Mrs. Miller’s manner in writing of animals tor children's 
reading is admirable, and it is peculiarly her own. 

The autumn is not likely to produce a better, more entertain- 

ing, or more profitable book for the little folks to read.—W. Y. 

Evening Post. 














SUMDAY FOR 18%. Beautifully illuminated board covers, 
Avout 500 pages of reading for old and young, and over 200 
illustrations, $1.25; same in elegant cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


“Any mother who has tried to keep a knot of little ones 
quiet and happy through the long hours of a Sunday indoors, 
will know the value of this book of ‘pictures and pages.’ The 
stories are brief and clearly told, while the pictures, well drawn 
and printed, a few being also pleasantly colored, will in them- 
selves keep the small folks busy and amused for many a jong 
afternoon.”’— Boston C ourier. 





WITH COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UPS AND DOWNS, ALL SMILES, NO FROWNS. 
By M. J, Tmsey. Overflowing with charming illustrations 
of child-life, printed in colors, with appropriate rhymes and 
jingles—after the style of “Under the Window.” With 
bright covers, printed on both sides, in eight colors, yellow 
edges, quarto size, $2.00. 

“The most charmingly original book of the year.’ 





LITTLE BUTTERCUP’S VISIT TO LITTLE STAY- 
AT-HOME. By L.Cuiarxson. A colored picture on every 
page, bound in attractive board covers, 4to, $1.25. 





BELL’S PINK BOOTS. By Joanna Martsews, author of 
“The Bessie Books,” etc. 4to. IDlustrated with sixteen 
full-page colored pictures. A very elegant book. $2.50, 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 


E, P. DUTTON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


713 Broadway, New York. 








THE AMERICAN 


Pocket Record 


Is a compilation similar to the Annual Diary, but 
having in place of the daily blanks, pages for memo- 
randa, so arranged that each entry can follow the 
previous one without loss of space, also blanks for dates 
which may be easily entered and referred to. The 
styles of binding are attractive and novel and the 
goods possess many advantages which are univers- 
ally acknowledged by dealers and the public. 


They are manufactured for the trade by 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PAINTING 


A MIstorY OF PAINTING 
Ancient, Early Christian and Mediaeval 


From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED Wo tt- 
MANN, and Dr. Kart Worermann. Edited by 
SrpnEy Cotvin, M. A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Cambridge. Large 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50. Half 
morocco, $10.50. Tree calf, $15.00. 


The need which has been felt for an uate general ro 
of Painting, in which the scattered results of research shoul 
be collected and set forth for the benefit alike of the student 
and general reader, induced the late Professor Woltmann to 


undertake the present work, 

In this volume the story of Christian painting is prefaced 
by Dr. Woermann's account of Painting as prac’ in 
Ancient dent Egyet, The Asiatic ——, reece and Rome. 
Professor itmann’s own ~~ of the book is especially 
various European for its copious and original treatment of the 

Schools of A intetare Painting, Mural 
ae and Mos ‘osaic, in the wen! Christian and Mi oo 
of art branches of the subject is essen to 
the genius of those ages. 
ly, it may be said with confidence that the 
ae general, before the yp tS is a: a complete 
and trustworthy History of Painting yet wri 
*,*  <- A hed Modern Puisting by 4 ~~ authors is in 
tinuing and completing the work. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
755 Broadway, 


New York. 
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L. PRANG & CO’S 
ART = EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS, FOR 1880-'81. 


In a greater variety, and of a higher artistic char- 
acter in the selection of designs and their execution, 
than ever before, ranging in prices from 12 cents to 
$12.00 per dozen. Among others, too numerous to 
mention, special attention is called to 


PRANG’S PRIZE CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The sum of $2000, which was offered in April last 
as prizes in a public competition for four designs 
for Christmas Cards, brought out a very large and 
strong competition, in which many of our leading 
American artists and designers took part. The four 
designs receiving the prizes are published as follows: 


ist Prize Carp ($1000), “Christmas Music,” by Miss Rosina 
Emmet, of New York. Size of reproduction, 7x8%4 inches. 


2p Prize Carp ($500), “Christmas Greeting,’ by Mr. ALEX. 
Sanpvisr, of New York. Size of reproduction, 84%x6% inches. 


3p Prize Carp ($300), “Christmas Hope,” Artist’s name not 
given. Size of reproduction, 734x6% inches, 


4ru Prizz Carp ($200), “Christmas Offerings,’ by Miss ANNE 
G. Morsg, of Providence. Size of reproduction, 5x7% inches. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS, SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXTS. 


New boquets, a new water color sketch by Miss 
Bridges, new panels of birds and flowers, new bits of 
nature and bits of ocean, and two new heads: “ Elsa” 
and “ Marguerite.” 


PRANG'S STANDARD ALPHABETS. 


A collection of alphabets, titles, colored initials, 
borders, compass points, topographical signs, the 
State Arms of the Union, etc., for sign-painters, 
engravers, illuminators, architects, and civil engi- 
neers. 42 plates, 14 of which are in colors. Oblong 
8vo., handsomely bound, with bevelled edges. 


THE THEORY OF COLOR, 


in its relation to art and art-industry. By Dr. W. 
VON BEZOLD, Professor of Phyics at the Royal Poly- 
technical School in Munich. Translated from the 
German by 8. R. Koehler. Illustrated by chromo- 
lithographic plates and wood cuts. 1 vol., large 12mo. 





ART IN THE HOUSE. 


Historical, critical, and ssthetical studies on the 
decoration and furnishing of the dwelling. By 
JACOB VON Fa.xk, Vice Director of the Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Authorized 
American edition, translated from the third German 
edition. Edited, with notes, by CoartesC. PERKINS. 
Illustrated by 60 full-page chromo -lithographs, 
albertotypes, and typographic etchings, and 166 wood 
cuts in the text. Large 8vo. 386 pages. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY 
OF ART. 

A series of over 2000 woodcuts, selected, by per- 
mission, from the works of Kugler, Libke, Burck- 
hardt, Overbeck, Dohme, C. von Liitzow, Falke, 
Woltman, Lacroix, etc. Chronologically arranged, 
and forming a universal atlas to be used in connection 
with any work on the History of Art. 246 plates. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Classification by Norman A. Cauxuns, Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City, and text 
by Mrs. A. M. Draz, Author of “ The William Henry 
Letters,” etc. This series consists of six books in 
elegant chromo-lithographic cover, each with thirteen 
colored i}lustrations, under the following titles: 

SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
WADING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
PRANG'S AIDS FOR OBJECT TEACHING, Trades and Occupations. 


AMERICAN TEXT BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION, 


Revised Edition. By Prof. WatTER Smita, State 
Director of Art Education for Massachusetts, Gen- 
eral Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and Director of the Massachusetts Art 
School. 


PRANG’S PATENT AMERICAN COMPASSES 
FOR SCHOOL AND OFFICE WORK. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE DRAWING PENCILS 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FOR ARTISTIC STUDY. 


For full Catalogue and information, address, 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


These goods are for sale by all leading dealers of the country, and by JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


New Cambridge Edition. Revised and completed to 1880. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Longfellow's 
Poems published up to 1880, including “ Christus" (but not 
the translation of Dante's Divine Comedy). With a fine 
Portrait. In 4 vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $9.00; half 
calf, $18.00; morocco, $24.00. 

The Prose Works comprise “Hyperion,” “Kavanagh,” 
and “Outre Mer.”’ In 2 vols., crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 
$4.50; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 

This edition of Longfellow’s Works is peculiarly desirable 
for libraries and for households, being printed on large type, 
and in printing, paper and binding being altogether worthy of 
the permanent and heautiful character of the literature it 
embodies. 


WHITTIER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cambridge 
edition of Longfellow's Works, 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr, Whittier’s Poems 
yet published. % vols., crown 8yvo, gilt top, $6.75; half calf, 
$13.50; morocco, $18.00. 

The Prose Works comprise “ Literary Recreations,” “Old 
Portraits and Modern Sketches,” and ‘‘ Margaret Smith's 
Journal.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.50; half 
calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 

An admirable library edition of these works which have 
made the name of Whittier a cherished household word 
wherever the English language is spoken or read. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By Horace E. Scupper, author of “The Dwellers in Five- 

Sisters’ Court,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

Contents, Left Over from the Last Century; A House of 
Entertainment; Accidentally Overheard; A Hard Bargain; 
A Story of the Siege of Boston; Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John; Do not even the Publicans the Same’ Nobody's 
Business. 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor that they 
cannot fail to be popular. 


“MODERN CLASSICS.” 


Six additional volumes in this choice and inexpensive 
series. 
ee ) 
Love, Friendship, Domestic Life -.............. Emerson 
Success, Greatness, [mmortality } 


5. The Vision of Sir Launfal........ ) 
The Cathedral 











agbecccccocees ccecee Pcanennewenmnel LowEL. 

Favorite Poems................-- ) 
6. Charles Dickens... 

A Christmal Carol oveneacesoressencecsscenseees mae 

Barry Cormwall.... ) ---°o°"*o**" "ooo sooo os eee" SCKENS 
7. The Ancient Mariner. 

Favorite Poems ...... Iaiginpaieirnacsariadepisicinapete <Gpsanes 

Favorite Poems ...... } Dceoceeeccencccs cence ORDSWORTH 
Gi Fe ccedeccnssee 

Sintram ..........- t .nrscoccerenoesececeoee woe awe 

Paul and Virginia. | --------------------------5?- FIBRRE 
9. Rab and bis Friends. ) 

Marjorie Fleming. ... 


Thackeray ........... | neseoneseccussnens Dr. Joun Brown 


18mo. Ficxible cloth, 75 cents each. 


*,*For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


Moucuton, Mirruin & Co., - Boston. 





CLUB ESSAYS. 


By Pror. Davip Swine. Square 12mo. Price $1.00. 


“CLUB ESSAYS” will not unlikely, from its wide 
range and variety, prove the most popular and at- 
tractive book which this writer has yet produced. 
It includes a thoughtful and scholarly essay on “AU- 
GUSTINE AND HIS MOTHER,” full of tender 
and touching things; “A ROMAN HOME,” a fanci- 
ful and witty letter to his friend Ximines from 
Tiro, a slave of Cicero, reproducing with rare skill 
the old classic spirit and times; “ PARLEZ VOUS 
FRANCAIS,” a treatment at once playful and 
—— of the question of 57S foreign 
an ages: “THE HISTORY OF LOVE,” written 
in the Professor’s brightest and most humorous style ; 
and the “GREATEST OF THE FINE ARTS,” by 
which is meant literature, and about which no one 
could have something better worth the saying. 


LIFE OF MOZART. 





—~A jography. The musical insigh’ 
the writer makes us at home the beginning the intense, 
beautiful, and com individuality of that 


, at the 
of ita style or of its fulness as a personal record, the f 
clear, t and unambitious, and the latter a rounded 
sym’ of the incidents of Mozart's brief and check- 





This is the second volume in the popular series of musical bio- 
py the distingmished German writer, Dr. Lours Nou. 
“ Life of Mozart,” the first in the series, met with a reception 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


HALF ACENTURY. By Mrs. JANE Grey Swiss- 
HELM. Large 12mo. Second Ed. Price $1.50. 

THE STORY OF RELIGIONIN ENGLAND. B 
the Rev. Brooke HERFoRD. 12mo. Price $1.75. 


TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. Sir 
G. W. COX, Bart., M. A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
12mo. Price $1.50. 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. For Young 
People. By Miss KrrkKianp. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


CHOICE READINGS. By Prof. R. L. Cumnock. 
Price $1.75. 


MOTIVES OF LIFE. By Pror. Davin Swine. 
16mo. Price $1.00. 


TALES FROM FOREIGN TONGUES. Compris- 
ing Max Miller's “Memories,” Lamartine’s 
“ Graziella,” Pushkin’s “ Marie,” and Sandeau’s 
“ Madeleine.” The four volumes in box. Price 
$5. The volumes separately, price $1.25 each. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., 
117 & 119 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
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POPULAR EDITION OF PARKMAN. 
JUST READY: 


A NEW POPULAR EDITION 


—or— 


Parkman’s Works, 


Comprising The Oregon Trail; Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, 2 vols.; Pioneers of France; La Salle, or Dis- 
covery of the Great West; Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica; Old Régime in Canada, and Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV. By Francis Park- 
man. 8 vols. 12mo. 


(@ Uniformly bound in a new and attractive style 
at the low price of $1.50 per volume. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS, 





IN PRESS: 
(Grimm’s Life of (Joethe. 


The Life and Times of Goethe. By Hermann 
Grimm, author of “ The Life of Michael Angelo.” 
Translated with the author’s approval, by Miss 8S. 
H. Adams. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


*,* Andrew D. White, United States Minister to 
Berlin, says, “I have known but few translations 
from the German as good.” 





Coppee’s Moors in Spain. 


History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab 
Moors. By Prof. Henry Coppee. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 





Magnin’s Bacteria. 


Translated by Geo. M. Sternberg, M.D., Surgeon 
U.S.A. 





The Republic of Republics, 


Fourth edition. 





Memoir of Emily Elizabeth Parsons. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 


Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


(Conducted by E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS.) 





BEGINNING OF A NEw VOLUME. 





Important New Series of Papers by 
Herbert Spencer. 


A series of articles by Herbert Spencer was com- 
menced in “ Tae PopuLaR ScrENCE Montuiy” for 
November, on the ‘“‘ Development of Political Insti- 
tutions,” applying the doctrine of evolution to po- 
litical government as a branch of sociology. Her- 
bert Spencer is now the acknowledged master in this 
field of investigation, and these papers on the natural 
genesis of political institutions will be a contribution 
to knowledge of immense value. The discussion will 
likewise be of great theoretical and practical import- 
ance to students of the science of society and the 
philosophy of government, because a knowledge of 
the way political institutions originate1, have grown 
up, and are still advancing, must form the future 
scientific basis of political action. 





THE PopusAR ScrENCE MONTHLY has been often 
pronounced by first-rate judges ‘‘ the best periodical 
in the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, se- 
lected, and illustrated, give accounts of all important 
discoveries and applications of science that are of 
general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent 
the progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher 
questions of human interest, such as those of the 
statesman, the philanthropist, the jurist, the finan- 
cier, the educator, the divine, the artist, the historian, 
and the social reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will be 
oe in these pages to the various sciences which 

elp to a better understanding of the nature of man, 
as affecting all private, domestic, and public relations 
—in short, to the comprehensive science of human 
nature. 

Tae PoruLar ScrENcE MonNTaLY is adapted to 
the wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is ad- 
dressed to the intelligent classes of society, but treats 
its topics in a popular style, as free as ible from 
technicalities, and suited to the capacity and tastes 
of general readers. 

Tue PoruLar SciENCE MONTHLY a its eigh- 
teenth volume with the November number. 





Terms: Five dollars per annum, postage prepaid ; 
or, fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address 
for $20.00. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for any 
period. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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NEW BOOES. 


Eminent English Liberals. 


By J. Morrison Davipson (of the Middle Temple). 
12mo, $1.50. 
A series of sketches of the leaders of English 
thought and policy, both in and out of Parliament, 
bya essional man of London, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the scholars and publicists 
of the United Kingdom. 


The Poems of George Arnold. 


New and complete edition. Edited, with a biograph- 
ical sketch of the poet, by WiLL1aM WINTER, with 
portrait and illustrations. 16mo, $1.50. 


The Poems of William Winter. 


Complete and revised edition, 16mo. $1.50. 


Self-Culture. 


By James Freeman CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50. 

Introduction; 1. Man made to Grow; 2. Training 
of the rg A 3. Best Use of Time; 4. Self-Know- 
ledge: 5. Education of the Organs of Observation; 
6. Education of the Reflective Faculties; 7. The In- 
tuitions ; 8. Culture of the Imagination; 9. Education 
of the Conscience; 10. Education of the Affections; 
11. Education of the Faculty of Reverence; 12. The 
Acquisition of Money as a Means of Education; 13. 
Education of the Temper; 14. Education by Books 
and Reading; 15. Education of Courage; 16. Doing 
gg a horoughly; 17. Education of the Will; 
18. ucation by Amusement; 19. Education of 
el 20. Education of each Man’s Special Gift; 
21. Education by the Love of Beauty; 22. Education 
by Seeking the Truth. 

Twenty-two lectures full of the ripe experience, pro- 
found wisdom, broad views and healthful religious 
spirit which makes Dr. Clarke one of the foremost 
men of his day.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The William Henry Series. 


By Mrs. A. M. Draz. 
This very popular series of juvenile books includes: 
WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
LUCY MARIA. 


Each in one volume, 16mo, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price reduced to $1.00 a volume. 


Cooking and Castle Building. 


By Mrs. Emma P. Ewrne. One volume, 16mo. 

Price, $1.00. 

A book which is at once readable and 
amusing and of great re value. “A little like 
a novel—a good deal like a cook book—very like a 
volume of sermons ”—a remarkably good book. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


NEw BOOES. 


THE LIFE OF CHAS. HODGE, D.D., LL.D. 


By his Son, A. A. Hopes, D, D. With two Steel Portraits. 
1 vol., 8vo. $3.00. 

“This Life of Dr. Charles Hodge, by his son, will take rank 
with the phies of modern times; an important 
addition to the religious literature of the day, an invaluable 
exhibition of the th t of the Church, and the most adequate 
of all the estimates of that school of theol which has made 
its mark as Princetonian on the mind of the age. In the 
library of religious thinking men, students as all intelligent 

le are, the book will be a light and refreshment, associatin; 
with ‘oe name of - —- the res t pee) ee ° 

e years—the most even since the era “ag 

—"Ivenawe" in the N. Y. Observer. . 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. Jostan P. Cooke, of Harvard University. A new 
edition, with additions. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 





The chief aim of Professor Cooke's remarkable book is to 
show that “there is abundant evidence of design in the proper- 
ties of the chemica] elements alone, and hence that the 
arguments of natural rest upon a basis which no 
theories of organic devel ent can shake.” The work has 
been long out of print, and in co uence of the | [a send 
demand for it Professor Cooke has given it a thorough « revision, 
a parts of the arguments and putting the whole in a 
new and improved — so that it is essentially a new book; 
it is, of course, printed entirely from new stereotype plates. 


GLEANINGS FROM A LITERARY LIFE. 


By Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard University. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3.00. 

“ But we can onl Hs all to read this book, so full of learning 
and of holy, intelligent hatred of materialism, utilitarianism, 
et id omne genus. It is a liberal education in itself to be 
familiar with these pages, for there are few subjects upon which 
it will not teach the er to think scanty, well, and in con- 
sistency with the philosophy of the gospel.""—T7he Christian 
Intelligencer. 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


With Historical Introductions, a Revised Translation, and 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. E. C. Bissxxu, 
D. D. (The supplementary volume to “Lange's Commen- 
tary."") 1 vol., royal 8vo. $5.00, 

“The Lange Old Testament Commentary is nobly crowned 
by this su mentary work on the A . + oe 
one who reads carefully the General Introduction will see 
that Dr. Bissell was well Ee for his task, He is fortunate 
in having so fresh a eubjec e ~e-oer Books have great 
historical interest and importance, and I anticipate for this 
yp | volume a very sale.”"—F rom a letter of Prof. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By Prof. Dr. Ernest Curtivs. Five vols. crown 8vo. New 
and elegant library style, gilttop. Price reduced to $10.00. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE MOUSEMOLD. 


A Manual of Practical Housewifery. By Marton HaRLanp. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. A New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. $1.75. 


THE DINNER YEAR BOOK. 


By Manton Haruanp. 1 vol. 12mo. 730 pp. Cloth or “ Kitchen" 
edition. Price reduced to $1.75. 

















*,*These books are for sale by all bookeellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, - - New York. 
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EDGAR A. POE'S 


WOoRES. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


POE’S SELECT WORKS. Uniform with “Longfellow,” 
“Whittier,” “Holmes,” etc.; a choice selection of the “master- 
pieces of the author’s inimitable genius,’ Poems—Sketches, 
Eseaye—Tales of Mystery and Imagination—Criticism—etc., 
with Portrait and 


AN ENTIRELY NEW LIFE OF POE 
By R. H. STODDARD, 


About 900 pp., 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; full 
Turkey morocco or tree calf, $5.00, 





LIFE, POEMS AND ESSAYS. Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Joun H. Ineram—Sketches of the Poet's Life and 
Character, by George R, Graham, N. P. Willis, and James 
Russell Lowell—an account of the Death and Monumental 
Proceedings at Baltimore, Complete collection of Poe's 
Poems and Essays. A fine Steel Portrait, and Autograph, 
his “Fordham Cottage,”’ ‘The Monument,” fac-simile Letters 
and Poems, and other illustrations. Handsome crown 8vo., 
450 pages, in extra cloth, $2.25; helf calf, library style, $4.00; 
full Turkey antique, $5.00, 





LIFE AND POEMS. Cabinet Edition. Containing all 
the poems, steel portrait and illustrations, a New Memoir by 
Eveene L. Drorer, and an introductory Letter by Sarah 
Helen Whitman. Handsome 16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, 
$1.50; half calf, $3.00; full Turkey morocco, $4.00, 





PROSE TALES. Cabinet Edition. Uniform with “Life 
and Poems.” The entire Prose Stories complete in two 
volumes, about 700 pages each. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 





POEMS. Diamond Edition, Uniform with “Bryant,” 
“Longfellow,” “Whittier,” etc., containing all the Poems, a 
Memoir, and a Portrait. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00; half calf 
$2.25; full Turkey morocco, or tree calf, $3.50. 





POE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Hdition, Con- 
taining every well-authenticated Prose Story, Article or Poem, 
that the author himself deemed worthy of preservation, 
Memoir by J. H. Incram, Notices of the Poet's Life and Genius 
by Professor Lowz11, N. P. Wiix18, and others. Steel portrait, 
fac-simile letters and illustrations, 4 volse., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$7.50; half calf, $15.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of 
price, by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, PuBLIsHER, 
714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








NOW READY. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW, 


The New Novel, by the Author of 


“A FOOL’S BRRAND.” 


Judge Tourgee’s new book is a handsome 12mo, 522 
pp., with frontispiece, cloth, $1.50. 

A greater book than “A Fool’s Errand.”—W. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

The most exalted expectations will be entirely 
satisfied by this remarkable and delightful book. It 
is destined to take even a deeper hold upon the public 
sympathy than the work already famous.—N.Y. He- 
aminer and Chronicle. 


A story of intense interest. . . The importance 
of the matter demands and the fascination of the form 
in which it is presented ensures for it a perusal by a 
large percentage of the population of the entire land. 
—N.Y. Hvening Maitl. 


The book is a success, It will find as many readers 
as its popular predecessor.— Providence Journal. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, OR MAILED POSTPAID BY 
Forps, Howarp & HvULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





A NEW ENGLISH QUARTERLY. 
CONTENTS OF No, IV.—OCTOBER. 
. “Critical Method,” II. By Professor Kuenen. 
“Things New and Old in Italy.” By Mrs. William Grey. 
“ Sr ete Law.” By Wm. Carpenter, M. D., C. B., 
«Facts and. Fancies about aes 8 I. The Poem and the 
Poet.” By H. Schutz Wilso 


. “The Religious Drama.” By William Binn 
} oe ical Necessity: A Defense.” 


4 ands O; Opium Dealings.”’ By the Editor, 
8. < Bagands Op Wakeficld.”. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 


9. “ Notes and No - Charles Hargrove, M.A., R. Lane 
Poole, Edward Cload, ete. SSE 


$3.00 per year. 75 cents per number. 
For sale by JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 
A 


ND BY 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Agent for America, ror Milk St., Boston. 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


CENTRAL Music HALL. 


NATURAL METHOD. 


Henry Cohn, - - 


Circulars at Jansen, McClurg & Co.'s. 


oe f wer 


By Constance 





Director. 
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A. C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE JUST READY: 


A NEW AND CHOICE EDITION OF 


DISRAELI'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Edited by Lord Beaconsfield, comprising —I. Curiosities of 
Literature; I1. The Calamities of Authors and Memoirs; III. 
Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches, etc., of Eng- 
lish Literature; IV. Literary Characters, or the History of 
Men of Genius. This new impression of the fa works of 
the elder Disraeli has been aptly said to comprise the cream of 
English literature from the times of Dr. Johnson to our own, 
and “to constitute a whole library in themselves.” 


6 Vols. PRICE, $7.50. 
(Reduced from $15.00.) 








CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Including “ Elia’ and “Eliana,” the last containing the 
hitherto uncollected writings of Lamb, corrected and revised, 
with a sketch of his life, by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, and a 
fine portrait. Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, 
from large type, on laid tinted paper, in 3 vol#., crown 8vo., 
bound in extra cloth. Price $3.76 per set. Reduced from 


5. 

Lamb's wit, humor, pathos, and quaint fancy are perennially 
freeh and invigorating. His simple, child-like nature seems to 
have an equal charm for each succeeding generation. No 
library needs a finer edition of an English classic than this. 





HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The unabridged edition, comprising Constitutional History 
of England, Middle Ages (State of Europe in the Middle Ages), 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe, with new indexes. 
Printed from large type, in 6 vols., crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth. Price $7.50 per set. The fourth thousand of this new 
iseve of Hallam is just ready. 





Also just ready, a new edition of 


MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S GIRLHOOD OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 


The complete work. Illustrated with Photographic Pictures 
from Paintings by Herrick and Dicksee, and Steel Plates. In 
one quarto vol., superbly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and 
edges. Price $4.50. 





HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


A eeries of Popular Biographies by eminent English and 
American Authors, to be issued at brief intervals, in 12mo 
volumes, cloth,—7%5 cts. each. 

Now ready, the first three volumes, viz., William Wilber- 
force, Henry Martyn, Philip Doddridge. Following these are 
volumes on Richard Baxter, John Knox, William Carey, Rob- 
ert Hall, John Wycliffe, Thomas Chalmers, Jonathan Edwards, 
John Newton, etc., etc.. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have Just Pus.isHep 


PRETTY PEGGY AND OTH E BALLADS 


Illustrated in Water Colors by Rosina Emmet. 
One vol., square Syvo. $2.50. 


Miss Emmet, who wil! be remembered as having 
taken the prize of $1,000 lately offered by the Messrs. 
Prang for the best design for a Christmas card, has 
produced a book of marked originality, and one 
which will successfully rival the popular works in 
color of Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. 

The book consists of five old ballads, from the first 
of which it takes its name. An interesting feature 
is the origina! music of the ballads which is given. 

The entire first edition now published has been 
ordered in advance by booksellers who have seen the 
proofs, and more than half of a second edition which 
will be ready before Christmas has already been 
subscribed, 

Those wishing to make sure of copies before 
Christmas will do well to secure them at their book- 
seller’s at an early day. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 755 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





MARK TWAIN’S 


ADMESIVE SCRAP BOOK. 


One of the Humorist’s Best Works. 





SAVE YOUR VALUABLE CLIPPINGS. 


EXTRACTS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


The experiences of the author, his trials, his fail- 
ures, and his final success are patent on every page. 





It is quite safe to say that no such work has ever 
been given to the public. 





All the perplexing inconveniences of the old style 
Scrap Book are completely avoided in the use of 
Mark Twain’s Patent. 





Descriptive and price lists furnished by your Book- 
seller and Stationer or by the Publishers, 


DANIBLE SLOTH & CoO. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


119 & 121 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 





